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From The Examiner. 


Analytical View of Sir Isaac Newton’s 
Principia. By Henry Lord Brougham, 
F.R.S., Member of the National ne 
of France, and of the Royal Academ 
Naples. And KE. J. Routh, B. A., Fe 
of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. Long- 
man & Co. 

On the pedestal of the statue of Sir Isaac 

Newton in the chapel of Trinity College, 

Cambridge, is inscribed the words : 


** Qui genus humanum ingenio superavit.”’ 


That this is not the language of hyperbol- 
ical compliment will be conceded by any one 
who has read M. Arago’s notice of Newton ; 
where, after announcing that he intends to 
criticize him as freely as if he had been his 
equal, he hastens to add that “‘ he considers 
him the greatest genius of all countries and 
all times.” 

Such is the latest verdict on the subject, 
delivered after the most rigorous investigation 
by a man singularly accomplished, who was 
thoroughly conversant with the entire cycle 
of science, and was never disposed to confer 
gratuitous commendation upon foreign phil- 
osophers. It is indeed only the repetition 
of the judgment which has been pronounced 
by every competent inquirer; and, as among 
these there have been many whose taste for 
literature has been not inferior to their knowl- 
edge of science, it may safely be assumed that 
if all the geniuses which the world has pro- 
duced — poets, novelists, orators, historians — 
could be marshalled in the order of their 
merit, Sir Isaac Newton would be entitled by 
common consent to lead the procession. 

The Principia is the most wonderful of the 
productions of this prodigy of our race; and 
Lord Brougham does little more than add a 
corollary to the proposition with which we 
started, when he says that it is a work justly 
considered by all men as the greatest of the 
monuments of human genius. The grand 
theory of Universal Gravitation which is there 
expounded is familiar as a naked fact to every 
educated person ; but the mathematical rea- 
soning by which it is established, the number- 
less details involved in its application, and 
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the demonstrations of the laws of motion 
contained in the first two books are not much 
better known to the majority of the world 
who have lived since Newton than they were 
to those who existed before him. Yet with- 
out some information upon these points, no 
one can form the crudest conception of the 
nature and extent of his powers, or pretend 
to comprehend why the triumphs of his intel- 
lect should have placed him above even the 
Homers and Shakspeares. 

To master the original work is, however, a 
very serious labor. The singular philosophi- 
cal penetration of Newton made much appear 
obvious to his understanding which could 
only be perceived by slower minds after long 
and severe thought, and which by many could 
not without assistance be perceived at all. 
Having occasion, when @ young man, and be- 
fore he had entered upon his mathematical 
studies, to look into Euclid, he found the 
propositions so self-evident that he expressed 
astonishment that any one should consider it 
necessary to demonstrate them, and threw it 
aside as ‘‘a trifling book.’’ Later in life he 
expressed his regret that he had not paid more 
attention to the Greek geometrician ; but the 
intuitive perception of the parts which caught 
his eye in this first hasty view of the work is: 
not the less a proof how much he surpassed 
other men in mathematical sagacity. Euclid,. 
we may be confident, was never laid aside be- 
fore or since for a similar reason. His Optics 
furnish another example of this quality of 
Newton’s mind. He has summed up in eight 
axioms the principles of the science which had 
been established previously to his own discov- 
eries, adding ‘‘ that this may suffice for an 
introduction to readers of quick wit and good. 
understanding not yet versed in optics.” If 
any person nevertheless who was entirely 
ignorant of the subject were to attempt to 
master this introduction by the sole assistance . 
which Newton has afforded him, he would 
either rise up with very elevated ideas of 
Newton’s notion of “a quick wit anda good 
understanding,”’ or he would learn to have a. 
mean opinion of his own. 

The Principia is still more complimentary 
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able for conciseness, but large gaps occur in the 
reasoning which Newton must have supposed 
needless to be filled up for the assistance of 
others, because they appeared obvious deduc- 
tions to himself. ‘‘ The distances,”’ says Lord 
Brougham, ‘‘ which he could stride at once, 
must, by weaker persons, be divided into many 
portions and travelled by successive steps.’’ 
The slow sale of the work —a second edition 
not having been called for till twenty-seven 
years after the firs:—is admitted by Lord 
Brougham, who thinks the neglect discredit- 
able to the world, to have been due in part to 
this want of condeséension to the requirements 
of meaner capacities ; and we should be in- 
clined to ascribe a considerably larger influ- 
ence to the circumstance than he has assigned 
to it. Bishop Hoadley, who was well versed 
in Natural Philosophy, while stating, in his 
Account of the Life of Samuel Clarke, that 
the strong prejudice in favor of the Cartesian 
theory operated against the favorable recep- 
tion of the Principia, confesses in the same 
sentence that the manner no less than the 
matter ‘‘ placed it out of the reach of the gen- 
erality even of learned readers.” 

Numerous commentaries upon the original 
work of Newton in whole or in part, and the 
exposition of his discoveries by succeding au- 
thors under new forms, have now smoothed 
the path of the student, and removed the 
difficulties which are not inherent in the sub- 
ject. But to comprehend all the propositions 
contained in the Principia, together with the 
demonstrations upon which they rest, requires 
an amount of mathematics which can only be 
possessed by the few who have had the 
patience to apply to them with p:olonged as- 
siduity. On the other hand, a purely popu- 
lar exposition fails to reveal fully the marvel- 
lous sagacity of the conceptions, and of the 
processes by which they are worked out, — 
fails also, in consequence, to convey an ade- 
quate idea of the peculiarities and greatness 
of that genius of which all must be curious to 
contemplate the manifestations, surpassing as 
it does in degree and differing in kind from the 
‘intellectual efforts with which most persons 
are familiar. 

The book now before us, the Analytical 
View of the Principia, by Lord Brougham, is 
exactly the book which was required to fill the 
intermediate and unoccupied ground between 
too much and too little. The objects at which 
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to the human mind. Not only is it remark- | 


he aimed are distinctly set forth in the intro- 
duction, which is, indeed, a complete descrip- 
tion of the work. His first, but evidently 
subsidiary design, was to furnish a history of 
the discoveries contained in the Principia, and 
which, as facts to be taken upon trust, may 
be apprehended without the slightest acquain- 
tance with mathematics. ‘‘ But this,’’ says 
Lord Brougham, “is in every way a most 
imperfect knowledge, and neither can give 
satisfaction though retained, nor is likely to 
be retained without a knowledge‘also of the 
demonstrations.’’ A second object therefore 
was to assist those who have acquired the rudi- 
ments of Geometry and Analysis, to compre- 
hend the proofs of some of the principal prop- 
ositions, and the nature of the proofs in the 
cases which are incapable of this extreme ele- 
mentary treatment. Ascending a step higher, 
the bulk of the work is addressed to the 
readers who have entered upon the Calculus, 
and who yet require aids to permit them to 
follow its applications. Other portions of the 
book demand a more familiar knowledge of 
the modern Analysis, but these are easily sep- 
arated from the rest, and will not interfere 
with the pleasure and satisfaction with which 
less qualified students will regard the main 
problems, and the great edifice of which these 
are the columns. 

Lord Brougham has not stopped here. He 
has shown the state of mechanical science 
when Newton arose, that a just idea may be 
formed of the magnitude of his additions to 
it; and, what is more important, has described 
the contributions that have been made since 
to a system of which the mighty founder not 
only drew the outline but supplied most of 
the details. When Newton composed the 
Principia he had invented his method of Flux- 
ions, and there can be little doubt that he used 
it in many of his investigations, which he 
afterwards, if we may so speak, translated 
into Geometry. His motive for this was prob- 
ably the reluctance to encumber a new theory 
with a new system of mathematics, and one 
which, on a first acquaintance, rendered the 
evidence less patent and striking. With these 
advantages, Geometry, in the majority of in- 
stances, is not near so wieldy, and in many 
is altogether inapplicable. Nay, the Calculus 


itself, as it was known to Newton, was un- 
equal to the entire task imposed upon it ; and 
though what he could not demenstrate he 
almost invariably divined, he left in some 
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cases to his successors the satisfaction of prov- 
ing by rigorous calculation that the inequal- 
ities in the planetary movements were really 
due to the causes he assigned for them. Some- 
thing too remained, though little, for his fol- 
lowers to add as well as to confirm. 

It was now that foreigners came into the 
field, and reaped the after crop. Euler, a 
German, and two Frenchmen, Clairaut and 
D’Alembert, extended in a surprising degree 
the powers of the instrument with which 
Newton had worked, and made further com- 
plications obedient to its sway. All three 
were men of the first genius in mathematics ; 
but a greater perhaps than any of them ap- 
peared in the next generation, in the person 
of an Italian, Lagrange, who took another vast 
stride in the new path. His contemporary, 
Laplace, was inferior to him in .inventive 
mathematical power, but superior in the ap- 
plication of it to physical phenomena; and 
the discoveries of Lagrange, aided by his own 
admirable genius, enabled him to do more 
than any single person towards completing the 
Newtonian view of the system of the universe. 
Even since the publication of the Mécanique 
Celeste, the Calculus has been in many respects 
methodized and improved ; and old demon- 
strations have assumed a more convenient 
form. 

Lord Brougham was peculiarly qualified to 
treat the advances subsequent to the time of 
Newton, and which, as we have seen, have 
been mainly due to continental mathemati- 
cians ; for his writings show that, contrary to 
the common practice, he has drawn his know]l- 
edge from the original authorities, and not 
from the ordinary text-books. Indeed, though 
a few persons in this country, and Professor 
de Morgan in particular, are deeply read in 
the literature of mathematics, an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the classics of the science is 
far from usual among English geometricians. 
Lord Brougham is as much at home with 
Laplace as with Newton ; and it is an indica- 
tion of his familiarity with the labors of foreign 
philosophers that his work is dedicated to one 
of their number —Baron Plana of Turin — 
the city which also gave birth to Lagrange. 
This distinguished mathematician is well en- 
titled to Lord Brougham’s compliment ; which 
is the more appropriate, because, in addition to 
his general eminence, he is the author of the 
most elaborate and perfect treatise that exists 
on the Lunar Theory, which was at once the 
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test, the stumbling-block, and the triumph of 
the law of gravitation. 

The analytical view of Lord Brougham thus 
comprises a survey of the subject matter of 
the Principia in the state into which it has 
been brought by the latest investigators. 
Besides the mathematical lore which such a 
work requires, much tact was needful in the 
arrangement and connection of the topics; 
in the choice of the processes ; in the deter- 
mination cf which results were to be simply 
related, which to be accompanied by an outline 
of the proof, which to be set forth with the 
steps in full. In all these respects the design 
has been executed with signal success; and 
whether as an independent manual of the 
Newtonian philosophy, or as an introduction 
to further studies, the volume will be of ex- 
ceeding service to every beginner who has re- 
course to it. Many, it is to be hoped, will 
avail themselves of its appearance to approach 
the sublimest theme of science which was ever 
offered to the contemplation of man. In every 
branch of philosophy, the ultimate law as- 
sumes a simplicity which conceals both the 
intricacy of the details which it reduces to 
order, and the enormous difficulty attendant 
upon its discovery, its application, and its 
proof; but it is in the appreciation of these 
that its beauty and its marvels become appa- 
rent, and no person, we repeat, can havemuch 
idea of what Newton accomplished who will 
not be at the pains to master some such expo- 
sition as that which Lord Brougham, in con- 
junction with Mr. Routh, a young man of 
distinguished mathemetical talents, has here 
given to the world. 

It is impossible not to feel that this treatise 
acquires a great additional interest in conse- 
quence of the source from which it proceeds 

In his sketch of the life of D’Alembert, 
Lord Brougham mentions that when he was 
engaged in 1838 in preparing the first edition 
of the Analytical View now enlarged and re- 
published, he found the present Lord Chan- 
cellor amusing his leisure with the Calculus, 
in which he had become a proficient during 
his university career. Lord Lyndhurst, we 
believe, in like manner, on his retirement 
from the woolsack, often reverted to the same 
studies of his early manhood. The Chief 
Baron contributed a mathematical paper the 
other day to the Royal Society’s transactions. 
The hold which this pursuit retains upon its 
votaries, and which cannot be obliterated by 
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the hurry of a long professional and parlia- 
mentary life, which puts it of necessity in 
abeyance, is a striking testimony to its inher- 
ent fascination. And it certainly adds to the 
consideration which belongs to the luminaries 
of the law, that besides those qualities which 
shine forth from the bench, their minds should 
be imbued with the profound theories of mathe- 
matical science. Of the great magistrates 
who have adorned the woolsack, none since 
the time of Lord Bacon have rivalled Lord 
Brougham in genius and acquirements. When 
the services he has rendered to mankind by 
word and pen, through the press and in the 
senate, are considered, no one can regret that 
he was drawn aside from those mathematical 
and scientific researches with which he com- 





menced his brilliant career, to devote his rare 
powers to the social and moral progress of his 
countrymen ; but it is nevertheless a delight- 
ful subject of contemplation that the most 
eloquent orator of his age, fresh from the ex- 
citement of his stirring conflicts, should haye 
resumed the calm and abstruse investigations 
of the philosopher. It imparts new fascina- 
tion even to the truths of the Principia that 
they should have absorbed the attention and 
won the extremest admiration of a man so 
eminent in other departments ; and we do not 
therefore scruple to enumerate it among the 
merits or at least among the attractions of 
the Analytical View that it is the work of Lord 
Brougham. 





Tue Proportions OF THE HuMAN Ficure. With 
Six Illustrative Outlines. By Joseph Bonomi. 
Ww. 


Tuts is a small piece of artistic antiquarianism, 
as curious as it is original. It is the Canon of 
the proportions of the human frame, handed 
down to us by Vitruvius, in the third book of his 
Treatise on Architecture. From some obscurity 
in that writer’s text, and from the poor illustra- 
tions that accompany the old editions, this Canon 
has hitherto been disregarded. In the Library 
of the Academy of Venice, however, there has 
been discovered a drawing by Leonardo da Vinci, 
and a translation of Vitruvius’ remarks into 
Italian, so lucid and so intelligible that it is prob- 
able the Italian artist must have a 
more perfect copy of the author than now exists. 

Fhe importance of this new reading is, that it 
eweed ands down to us the great Canon of 

olycletus, as it agrees with the best Greek stat- 
ues, and is understood by comparison with the 
three succeeding Canons used by the Egyptians. 

Man is found to be constructed on purely geo- 
metric laws, though the beauty of his body and 
the harmony of its parts are now forever, we 
suppose, hidden by the labors of the tailor. A 
great miracle is a house that widens and widens 
without any reconstruction, and adapts itself to 
the fresh wants of every year, — that widens 
and still preserves its relative proportions, — 
that widens and preserves its original shape and 
form. The original text is too curious to escape 
quotation : 


**Nature, in the composition of the human 
frame, has so ordained that the face from the 
chin to the highest point uf the forehead whence 
the hair begins, is a tenth part of the whole stat- 
ure; the same proportion obtains in the hand 





measured from the wrist to the extremity of the 
middle finger. The head, from the chin to the 
top of the scalp, is an eighth. From the top of 
the chest to the highest point of the forehead is a 
seventh. From the nipples to the top of the scal 
is the fourth of the whole stature. If the length 
of the face, from the chin to the roots of the hair, 
be divided into three equal parts, the first divis- 
ion determines the place of the nostrils; the sec- 
ond the point where the eyebrows meet. The 
foot is the seventh part of the height of the en- 
tire frame; the cubit and the chest are each a 
fourth. The other members have certain a ni- 
ties which were always observed by the ost 
celebrated of ancient painters and sculptors, and 
we must look for them in those producuons 
which have excited universal admiration 

The navel is naturally the central point of the 
human body; for if a man should lie on his back 
with his arms and legs extended, the periphery 
of the circle which may described about him, 
with the navel for its centre, would touch the ex- 
tremities of his hands and feet. The same affin- 
ities obtain if we apply a square to the human 
figure; for, like the contiguous sides, the height 
from the feet to the top of the head is found to 
be the same as the distance from the extremity 
of one hand to the other, when the arms are ex- 
tended. . . . The standards according to which 
all admeasurements are wont to be made, are 
likewise deduced from the members of the body; 
such as the digit, the palm, the foot, and the 
cubit; all of which are subdivided by the perfect 
number which the Greeks call Teleios.’’ 


The book is a valuable one to artists and per- 
sons interested in Greek Art; and we are ve 
grateful to Mr. Bonomi for the easy access which 
he has given us to this curious treasury of artis- 
tic speculation. —- Atheneum. 
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From Household Words. 
HOSPITALS. 

Atreapy, before Christmas, hearts are 
kindling with the Christmas spirit, and the 
season set apart especially by Englishmen to 
deeds of hospitality, is declaring itself to most 
of us with a rich loving-kindness, redundantly 
kind. What more seasonable topic can there 
be, therefore, just now, than hospitals, their 
name and purpose being, in the truest sense, 
a part of hospitality? 

Better still for. the Christmas application 
of the word, they are essentially a part of 
hospitality as it has been interpreted by Chris- 
tians. We have the word from ancient 
Rome. The hospes or guest, either of a pri- 
vate person, or of a temple, or of the whole 
state, had a sacred character ; Jupiter Hospi- 
talis was his patron, and avenged his wrongs. 
The hospitale was the name of the guest- 
chamber in a Roman’s house; that was the 
first idea of a hospital. The stranger intro- 
duced to his host by the recommendation of a 
third person, was safe within the gates of his 
protector, who was not necessarily his enter- 
tainer ; for, after one dinner with the family, 
the stranger generally dined in the hospitale, 
and paid for his food. Among the early 


Greeks these customs of hospitality were kept 
alive by the religious notion that any un- 
known person might prove to be a god come 


in disguise. The guest of the Greeks, too, 
had Zeus for his peculiar friend. Besides so- 
cial and political uses, there was mutual ad- 
vantage to be had by Greeks and Romans out 
of their own customs of hospitality. The 
nursing of the sick poor formed no part of 
them with either people. ¢ 
The crowd of sick people lying in the open 
air round about the temple of Aisculapius at 
at Epidaurus, formed the first rough sketch 
of a hospital for the sick in ancient times. 
Antoninus Pius caused a building to be fur- 
nished for the patients. Before that time, 
children were born there, and diseased people 
perished on the ground under the open sky — 
as temple-keepers told Pausanias with sorrow. 
The buildings attached to the temple of Aiscu- 
lapius at Rome, on the island in the Tiber, 
formed also a receptacle for the sick. That 
the place had some resemblance to a modern 
hospital is evident from the decree of the 
Emperor Claudius, that slaves who had been 
sent hither for healing by their masters, should 
receive their freedom on recovering. The 
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bridges Fabricius and Cestius connected the 
island of Aisculapius with the town. There 
are no other traces of a public care taken by 
Romans for the sick. But these foundations 
differ altogether in spirit from the hospitals 
for the sick which exist now by thousands 
throughout Christendom. The temple of the 
God of Healing was a place of resort for per- 
sons suffering under disease, who journeyed 
thither as men now journey to Bath or Leam- 
ington ; but in a more serious mood, for they 
went not only to spend money but to pray. 
Buildings erected for their use bore, therefore, 
quite as much analogy to a pump-room and 
lodgings at a spa as to a set of modern hospital 
wards. This is nearly the case, too, with the 
only trace of a sick hospital found among the 
ancient Jews, the House of Mercy at Jerusa- 
lem, built beside the healing spring of Be- 
thesda, probably by Herod the Great, that 
patients might await in it the movement of 
the water. The ancient world, in fact, was 
out of sympathy with the fundamental notion 
of a hospital, and would probably, if ques- 
tioned on the subject, have given the answer 
of Shah Abbas of Persia ; who, being asked 
why he had no hospitals in his dominions, 
replied that they would be a shame to him, 
for where the government was good there 
could be no poor, no sick. 

In truer sympathy with the realities by 
which they were surrounded, the Christian 
apostles began the new system of hospitality 
by urging constantly that contributions be 
collected for poor brethren. To memorable 
words of the Great Founder of our Faith, the 
modern hospitals owe their beginning, and 
the earliest of the bishops were most zealous 
to get money for the poor, the sick, the way- 
farer, the orphan. Economy first dictated 
the collection of these objects of care in large 
buildings appropriated to their use ; in such 
association many might be served by few at- 
tendants, and the means of help might be en- 
larged when cost was saved in food and lodging 
as well asin attendance. Already in the year 
325, the Council of Nice had, among other 
business, to define the qualities and duties of 
hospital-master. Thirty-five years later Gre- 
gory of Nazianzen is found urging Julian the 
Apostate to imitate, by the building of hospi- 
tals and travellers’ rests, the Christians whom 
he ridiculed. And at nearly the same time 
Basil the Great speaks of the early Christians 
as having developed the hospital-system into 
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completeness, and regards it as an institution 
quite peculiar to themselves. 

This Basil, Metropolitan of Cappadocia, 
himself founded, about the year 380, a general 
hospital, called the Basiliad; which was, 
among the hospitals of its day and all time 
before it, what Saltaire is in our time to the 
English factories. Its situation was before 
the gates of its founder’s episcopal seat, Caesa- 
rea. The Basiliad was richly endowed by 
the Emperor Valens ; and others arose on its 
pattern in the Morea, and in other districts 
of the Eastern Church. Twenty years after 
. the completion of the Basiliad, John Chrysos- 
tom erected a great general hospital in Con- 
stantinople, spending upon it and the other 
smaller hospitals a part of his own substance, 
as well as the superfluous riches of the Church. 
It is at about the same time— in the year 
401 — that we first read of lunatic asylums, 
which were then founded by monks, in the 
wildernesses of Bithynia. 

Many of the earliest hospitals were intended 
principally for the exercise of hospitality to- 
wards poor travelers — after the meaning of 
our St. Cross, or Sutton’s Charity, at Roches- 
ter. Some were for rich travellers, who also 
needed solace on the road. Towards the close 
of the sixth century, Bishop Bertichramnus 
built a hospital for poor nobles, and another 
for both rich and poor when on their travels. 
Another bishop, Aldricus, built a hospital for 
travelling bishops, counts, and abbots, and 
another for the poor, sick, blind, and lame. 
In the eighth century we find laymen at work. 
In Lucca alone there were then three hospi- 
tals founded by burghers, and the German 
residents there were establishing, for their own 
countrymen, a fourth. 

The earliest known foundling hospital was 
established in the year 787, at Milan. The first 
approach to a hospital for crippled soldiers 
was that made in one of the most famous early 
hospitals, the great orphan asylum of the 
Greek Emperor Alexius Comnenus, founded 
in the year 1090. Of this his learned daugh- 
ter, Anna Porphyrogenita, testifies that it 
equalled a small town in size, and that the 
enormous host of poor cherished therein did 
not consist wholly of orphans ; the place being 
also a refuge open to others who required sup- 
port, especially the blind, the dumb, the lame. 
Tt was also, in express terms, open to decrepit 
soldiers — noble foreboding of our Invalides 
and Chelseas! 


| 
| 
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These bishops were at first the managers 
of hospital affairs ; but, as the sphere of epis- 
copal duties and ambitions widened, they de- 
volved this care upon deacons, who became 
hospital-masters ; so that at last , says Thomas- 
sinus writing on Church discipline, diaconate 
and hospital became almost synonymous. The 
early popes distinguished themselves by found- 
ing many such charitable diaconates. In the 
time of Anastasius Bibiothecarius (the ninth 
century), there were twenty-four of them in 
Rome. The cardinals afterwards got these, 
and fattened on their funds. Duringa long 
period, fourteen cardinal-deacons, named from 
chapels on the site of the abolished hospitals, 
Santa Maria in Via Lata, Santo Giorgio in 
Velabro, etcetera, have had the opportunity 
of pocketing the money of the poor. 

Isolated divines first held office as hospital- 
masters in the provinces ; but as the monastic 
system grew, it by degrees absorbed the hos- 
pitals into itself. The vows of poverty, the 
religious functions, the knowledge, the abun- 
dance of leisure, and the numbers of monks 
gathered under one roof, made it appear both 
wise and natural to entrust them with the 
nursing of the sick and the attendance upon 
poor afllicted people in the hospitals. There 
even arose orders of monks and nuns — hospi- 
tal brothers and sisters — vowed especially to 
hospital attendance. 

The Crusaders brought into Europe the 
leprosy of the East, and gave rise to the build- 
ing of leper —afterwards pest— houses. By 
the beginning of the seventeenth century they 
had fallen into disuse, but the number of or- 
dinary hospitals had increased largely. Ac- 
cording to their nature they had learned 
names, dating generally from the time of Jus- 
tinian, and from the names we know how 
various in nature they had always been. The 
almshouses were ptochotrophia; if asylums 
for the old, gerontocomia; for children or 
orphans, orphanotrophia; for foundlings, 
brephotrophia. If they entertained and lodged 
strangers or pilgrims they were xenodochia ; 
if for the lodgment of the sick, nosocomia. 
Plague-houses had the military name of Laz- 
arettos from the hospitals of St. Lazarus, in 
which the outcast lepers, called Lazari, were 
received and tended by brothers of the order 
of St. Lazarus of Jerusalem. There were even 
medical and surgical and lying-in and lunatic 
hospitals ; long since there existed also hospi- 
tals for curables or incurables, and for special 
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complaints, as diseases of the chest or small- 
Ox. 
. We have cared only to speak of the birth 
of the Hospital System. Its modern growth 
may be traced in the familiar histories of 
such foundations as the Hotel Dieu at Paris, 
or of Saint Bartholomew’s and Thomas’ in 
London. Saint Bartholomew’s dates from 
about the close of the period to which we have 
been now referring. In the year 1102, it was 
founded as a sick hospital in connection with 
the priory of the Dominicans of Saint Barthol- 
omew. Saint Thomas’ was, in the first in- 
stance, a hospital for converts and poor chil- 
dren, founded as the Almonry by Richard, a 
Norman prior of Bermondsey. Peter de 
Rupibus, Bishop of Winchester, soon after- 
wards converted it into a priory, and endowed 
it handsomely. In the time of Henry the 
Kighth (who had enlarged and aided Saint 
Bartholomew’s) it fell to the crown, and Ed- 
ward the Sixth, with the help of the citizens, 
founded it as it now stands, and dictated it to 
Saint Thomas the Apostle vice Saint Thomas 
a Becket. Such was the transition of sick 


hospitals in this country from monastic into 
purely medical control. 


The story of the 
Hotel Dicu in Paris is the story of the devel- 
opment of the Hospital System in countries 
that have remained under the discipline of the 
Roman Church. Founded in very remote 
times —as early as the year 660 — by Landry, 
Bishop of Paris, endowed and enriched by suc- 
cessive generations of kings and citizens, it 
now owns whole streets of Paris, and is prob- 
ably the wealthiest foundation of the kind in 
Europe. It is also, as everybody knows, one 
of the very best sick hospitals existing. Of 
such history we say no more. It has been 
enough for us to show how intimately the 
birth of the Hospital System is connected with 
the great event we celebrate at Christmas. 
They exist, indeed, literally and perfectly as 
a part of Christmas hospitality. 

We have none heartier. No institutions 
in this country, maintained by public funds, 
are managed with a stricter reference to the 
end proposed in their foundation, than the 
hospitals for the sick in London, Edinburgh, 
Dublin, and the chief provincial towns. Not 
very many of them are endowed. Most of 
them, overwhelmed by applications from 
unhappy creatures who beg for relief when in 
the sorest need, strain to the utmost their 
powers of usefulness, and even spend by 
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anticipation the increased help which the 
public will be asked to give. The English 
public very rarely fails to meet such bills 
drawn, not dishonestly, on its benevolence. 
Let us be just enough, before we pass further, 
to say that the mainstay of the European 
hospital system as it now exists — no longer 
in charge of the monks — is the right-minded 
liberality of the medical profession. Hos- 
pitals for the sick are practically entrusted 
altogether to the control of this body of men ; 
which might have mismanaged its trust, but 
has not done so. It has foregone every mean 
advantage and seized only a noble one. 
Using the masses of disease brought together 
in these great establishments, as means of 
study, for the sake of experience that can be 
acquired in them by skilled men, and of the 
practical knowledge that can be imparted in 
them to the student, the profession undertakes, 
gratuitously, to supply them with the best 
attendance that its rank can furnish, to 
watch over them jealously, and to protect 
them with all its might against the black 
spirit of jobbing. There are many littlenesses 
manifested in the medical profession ; but this 
is a greatness. The relation in which it 
stands to the hospital system throughout 
Europe, forms indeed one of the best features 
of modern civilized society. 

There are also many phrases cherished by 
the nation and inscribed by it on flags of 
triumph, which are not so really glorious as 
the inscription commonly seen running across 
the walls of a great hospital — Supported by 
Voluntary Contributions. How large a mass 
of quiet charity, exerted year by year, keeps 
every such establishment in action! Reliance 
on its strengthens. Only eight years ago a 
hospital for diseases of the chest was founded 
in the city of London for the aid of poor 
persons suffering from those national maladies. 
It began quictly with a modest house in 
Finsbury ; but soon secing its way to sup- 
port while it felt how urgent was the ery of 
suppliants about its door, built for itself (in 
great part with money borrowed from its 
treasurer) a hospital, exactly fitted for its 
uses, in Victoria Park. This has been open 
since the spring of the year to as many 
patients as the income of the institution will 
maintain. It is fitted carefully with ap- 
paratus for maintaining that equable supply 
of warmth which is at all times so essential 
in a chest disease, carefully ventilated (prob- 
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ably the best specimen of artificial ventila- 
tion to be met with in the hospitals of Lon- 
don), replete with ingenious contrivances, 
and, indeed, wanting in no essential thing. 
Nebody doubts all the while — it is taken for 
granted — that, as such a hospital was really 
wanted in that quarter of London, the valun- 
tary contributions will suffice for its support. 
- The King’s College or Central London 
Hospital, in Portugal Street, is even now fur- 
nishing another example of this quiet reliance 
on the public; although, as an institution 
having larger duties to perform and cares to 
bear, it has felt ‘its way more slowly. For a 
long time it was content to burn a steady 
light under an ugly bushel ; having an old 
workhouse patched into an hospital for the 
reception of its patients. Manfully enduring 
this for many years while gathering a buikd- 
ing fund, and at last building, we believe, 
only as far and as fast as the fund allows, 
it is now erecting, and already in part pos- 
session of, a hospital that will be probably 
the most perfect in London. One wing is 
completed and occupied. Of its spacious 
wards we can give some idea in this way. 
The hospital in Victoria Park just mentioned 


is admirably built, and its managers are justly 
pleased to be able to say that the space allot- 
ted to each patient varies between eight hun- 


dred and twelve hundred cubic feet. In the 
new King’s College Hospital the allowance of 
air to each patient is one thousand eight 
hundred, and in the large medical wards, 
will be two thousand five hundred, cubic feet. 
By a cunning arrangement of the entire plan 
it is provided that, without any other ven- 
tilating apparatus than the great staircase 
and the doors and windows, a current of 
fresh air can sweep in a minute over any 
given space within the building, and the 
entire hospital can have its air changed in 
an exceedingly short time. There is no hot- 
water apparatus. The wards, large as they 
are, having thick walls and windows of plate 
glass to exclude external cold, are warmed 
and ventilated by no other means than open 
fires. This system was in use last winter 
during the long and severe frost, and it was 
found to answer perfectly. There is nothing 
preferable to an open fire. To the objection 
that it carries half the heat up the chimney, 
the reply is, so much the better, since it car- 
ries foul air with it. Of course, in a hos- 
pital devoted exclusively to chest complaints 





an artificial regulation of the air is necessary, 
but what is good for a consumptive man is 
bad to a man panting for abundance of fresh 
air when prostrated with fever. Chest com- 
plaints form about a sixth part of the general 
mass of disease treated in hospitals, and for 
at least four of the other five-sixths of the 
sick, as for all healthy people, the pure air 
of heaven is most wholesome when it has 
been to the least possible degree doctored. 
Furthermore, there are in the new buildings 
theatres, laboratories, photographer’s rooms ; 
there is a pretty little chapel, where, with 
the utmost simplicity, the architect has 
known how to achieve elegance of detail that 
has cost nothing but the wit spent in invent- 
ing it; yet the endowment of this hospital 
—which will be more perfect of its kind 
than even the richly-endowed Bartholomew’s 
and St. Thomas’s, founded upwards of seven 
centuries ago, and aided with the wealth of 
kings —is only £126 year. It exists by 
the voluntary contributions of the public. 
As it is with one, so is it with all — every 
opportunity of enlargement and improvement 
is promptly seized — the latest knowledge is 
applied to the carrying out of the intentions 
of the public, and the public maintains its 
own work. 

Because we happen to have some figures 
before us that relate to one hospital, and find 
them generally illustrative of the position of 
most institutions of the kind, we quote them ; 
but we do not, by any means, wish it to be 
inferred that we are making out a case for 
any single institution. Similar figures might 
be shown for all ; if we did not believe that, 
we should not quote them. It is noticeable, 
then, of the hospital which we have just 
shown to be capuble of vigorous activity, that 
while it has only a nominal endowment fund, 
its annual subscriptions only amount to 
£1,500 a year, and that for the rest of its 
expenses (£3,000 or £4,000 a year) it de- 
pends — and depends safely —on free gifts, 
connected with which there is no understand- 
ing that they are to be repeated. There are 
some still more noticeable points connected 
with statistics of attendance. This hospital 
provides help to the poor in the central dis- 
tricts of London, and the vast extent of the 
usefulness of such institutions is made very 
apparent by a summary like the following, 
taken from the hospital books. The number 
of cases from the parish of St. Clement Danes 
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treated in 1854 amounted to two-fifths of its 
whole population ; from St. Mary-le-Strand, 
the same proportion ; from St. Dunstan and 
the Temple, one-fifth of the population ; from 
St. Giles one-sixth ; from the liberty of the 
Rolls one-tenth ; from St. Paul’s, Covent Gar- 
den, one-tenth ; and from other parishes re- 
spectively tenths, twelfths, fourteenths, &c., to 
fiftieths, according to their distance. 

We trust the proportion is not great of 
those greedy people— generally, we grieve to 
say, ladies — who falsify such lists with as- 
sumed names and parishes, and, having left 
their rings and watches at their homes, or at 
@ neighboring shop, wait with the poor in the 
out-patients’ room for gratuitous prescriptions. 
Such people afflict to a certain extent all our 
hospital physicians, and when they are detected 
have the benefit of a few words of wholesome 
truth about themselves. It is as little par- 
donable to drink the medicine as to eat the 
bread of the poor, for the hospital door is never 
wide enough to let in all for whom it has been 
really opened. It would be a wholesome cor- 
rective of this sort of fraud, if the names of 
the detected were published. 

It would be well to be contented for a sea- 


son with the London hospitals now kept on 
foot by public contributions. Steadily as they 
all are backed, there is not one of which the 
development has yet been carried to its utmost 


point. All are conveniently placed in various 
districts, are beset with unsatisfied require- 
ments ; almost every one of them wants for its 
completion more beds, or a new ward ; here 
and there one wants even as much as a new 
wing. To fill up the scheme as it is now 
sketched will supply ample scope for bene- 
ficence during at least another forty years. 
The means, for example, of at once putting 
an important light into the whole picture are 
set while we write before the public. It is 
understood that Miss Nightingale is not only 
willing, but anxious, to devote herself as nobly 
to the sick poor in the hospitals of London, 
as she has devoted herself heretofore to the 
sick soldier in the hospitals of the Crimea. 
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It so happens, that to grasp the priceless 
treasure that she offers—her future service 
— is the best way we have of giving testimony 
to our admiration of the services she has al- 
ready rendered. Her desire is to superintend 
the nursing in some London hospital —to 
train hospital nurses ; and the desire of her 
friends is, that the public may supply her 
with the means of serving it in its own insti- 
tutions with the utmost possible efficacy. 
The nursing, as it now exists in London hos- 
pitals, is, notoriously, one of the weak parts 
of the system. Hospital funds afford but 
scanty pay; and the direct training of ill- 
paid nurses by the hospital officials, or even 
of well-paid nurses, would be scarcely practi- 
cable. They must pick up their knowledge 
as they can. They are good, careful women, 
often ; oftener, blundering, careless, and in- 
competent to learn. The hospital nurse is, 
nevertheless, the best nurse to be had in pri- 
vate families, and rich and poor thus suffer 
alike from the neglect of this branch of 
attendance on the sick. 

One thing, we may‘suggest, seems to us 
very certain: that until the hospital nurse 
is better paid, she cannot easily be made 
more efficient. Economy is forced upon the 
hospitals themselves ; and there is no reason 
why they should unlearn the lesson. To the 
public voluntary contributions made in money, 
it would not be difficult to add a voluntary 
contribution of material, in the shape of nurs- 
es trained under the care of Miss Nightingale, 
and already half-paid out of an ample fund 
entrusted to that lady’s management. In 
aid of its own little town of hospitals, the 
public might create a training-school for nurs- 
es, supplementary not to one only, but to all. 
How to do that would not be a hard problem 
for solution, if once the wherewithal to do it 
werea problem solved. To attempt less would 
indeed be to fulfil the letter of a modest wish, 
but would be scarcely 


‘* quittance of desert and merit, 
According to the weight and worthiness.” 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
PIPES. 


WE are going to say a few words concern- 
ing pipes, which have latterly thrust them- 
selves forward for observation in a rather 
unusual style in this great city of London, 
and set our thoughts flowing all about and 
through them. The reader, we hope, will 
soon see that the subject is one of no trifling 
importance, and that it has some interesting 
aspects. 

Ve might begin our disquisition by re- 
minding him that he is himself nothing but 
a walking and talking tubular machine ; that 
from the hairs of his head to the pores of his 
toes, from his grand aorta to his minutest 
capillaries, not forgetting his alimentar 
canal with its subservient apparatus, he is 
but a conglomerated system of pipe-works. 
We might shew, also, that in this he but 
resembles the vegetable kingdom, which is 
nothing but one stupendous concatenation 
and involution of tubular structures. But 
we scorn to be prosy and plagiaristic under 
the pretence of being scientific, and shall 
therefore leave all that for him to rummage 
up at his leisure, should he need the infor- 
mation, and feel the inclination to acquire 
it. The pipes we aré going to look at shall 
be the pipes of man’s own manufacture, 
with which he has sought to minister to his 
own necessities, convenience, or pleasure, or 
to effect for the body social, as far as might 
be, what the wondrous organisms of nature 
accomplish for the individual objects of her 
care. 

We may feel pretty sure that the first pipe 
used for an artificial purpose wes not artifi- 
cially constructed. Whether it was the bone 
of an animal, or the shaft of a bamboo, or 
a reed cut from the swamp — whether it was 
a rude musical-instrument, or served some 
simple hydraulic purpose, it would serve po 
useful end to inquire. That man took 
blowing wind-instruments, and dancing to 
their music, before he learned to lead water 
through a pipe, seems, judging from the 
habits of savage tribes in our own day, likely 
enough; but we will pass the savage era, 
and look in upon our progenitors, when 
civilization and social usages had stimulated 
contrivance, and given birth to new neces- 
sities. 

The applicability of pipes to the purpose 
of conveying water from some distant natural 
reservoir to the dwellings of man, must have 
been a very early discovery; and if we do 
not find pipes of very great antiquity among 
the remains of ancient cities, it may be owing 
to the fact that they were first made of very 
perishable materials, and are no longer in 
existence. We know that the first pipes used 
extensively for that purpose by our own 





water-companies, were formed from the 
boughs and trunks of trees, hollowed out by 
means of augers of different sizes, and fittin 
into one another like the joints of a flute. A 
source of childish interest to us, some forty 
odd years ago, was to witness the boring of 
these trees, which were mostly elm, and to 
carry off the chips for a bonfire to celebrate 
one of the Duke’s victories. When, as was 
often the case, the boles were not straight, 
they had to be bored at each end ; and if the 
entire perforation could not be completed 
that way, a stumpy kind of auger was ram- 
med in as far as it would go, and, being 
wedged into the required position to turn the 
corner, was worked round, after the manner 
of a screw with a screw-driver, until the 
passage was effected. These pipes were in- 
variably laid down with the bark upon them, 
which  brseet to preserve them from decay ; 
they were, from motives of safety, laid be- 
neath the foot-pavements, to escape pressure 
in the wagon-way ; and, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, they would last as long as the 
eneration that laid them down. They were 
requently out of repair, however, and testi- 
fied that condition by an impromptu fountain 
in the footpath ; but they were repaired in a 
few minutes by a handy fellow, wha dis- 
placed a flag with his pickaxe, turned up 
the earth with his spade, and medicated the 
wound in a moment by driving in a peg with 
a hammer. These wooden pipes answered 
their end very well, while they lasted, in all 
those places where water was supplied from 
the works on the continuous system; but 
where the intermittent plan was followed, as 
in London, they were the source of endless 
nuisances and abominations. When the 
water was turned off, and the air admitted, 
the damp wood grew mouldy, and rotted, 
and the next rush of water carried the mildew 
and the rotten fibre into the vats and cisterns 
of the inhabitants. Of this we hid woeful 
personal experience some years ago, on the 
Surrey side of the Thames. How many miles 
of the old wooden pipes yet continue to do 
duty underground in the neighborhood of 
London and elsewhere, we will not undertake 
to say ; but not very long ago, in the neigh- 
borhood of Deptford, we came upon the 
aforesaid handy Jack, armed with his spade 
and pickaxe, hammer and pegs, and saw 
him disinter a leaky patient, apply the 
potent styptic, and cover him up again, 
quite comfortably —all in three minutes. 
Pipes of earthenware are among the most 
frequent memorials of ancient cities; and 
there is no doubt that they were in extensive 
use for the purpose of water-conveyance 
among the Romans. It has been assumed 
that because the conquerors of the world 
erected vast aqueducts, they not only missed 
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the hydrostatic paradox, but were ignorant 
of the principles of hydraulics altogether. 
We don’t know what to say to that. It is 
true that Rome was supplied with water by 
nine aqueducts; but the water was led from 
them to the dwellings of the citizens by 
earthenware pipes, which, according to 
Veginus, delivered not less than 26,000,000 
of gallons daily; and it is not easy to see 
how, with such a delivery to manage, and 
the experience they must necessarily derive 
from it, such a people could have escaped a 
knowledge of the laws of fluids. In making 
use of earthenware pipes, the ancients prob- 
ably were impelled as much by economy as 
any other consideration ; but they could not 
have selected a better medium for the con- 
veyance of water; and it is on all accounts 
to be regretted that we have not followed 
their example. The pipes of iron and lead, 
through which our water-supply reaches us, 
have been the source of infinite annoyances 
and bodily diseases, which we should have 
escaped by the use of earthenware. Our 
water-companies have, one and all, ignored 
them, on the ground of their presumed 
frailty and fragility; and yet we find them 
largely in use throughout France and Switzer- 
land for the underground conveyance of 
water —one firm of manufacturers having 
supplied no less chan 20,000 miles of earthen- 
ware piping to various corporations within 
the last fifteen years for this identical pur- 

ose. Our engineers contend that the ‘ hy- 

raulic shock,” as they term the sudden rush 
of water into empty pipes, would shiver 
them to atoms; and so undoubtedly it would, 
as it does sometimes the strongest iron pipes, 
were the attempt made to use them under 
the system of intermittent supply; but the 
public health demands everywhere a constant 
supply, under which there need be no recur- 
rence of the destructive hydraulic shock. 
We can certainly do‘in this respect what has 
long been done by our neighbors. 

But though we use no earthenware pipes 
for the service to which they could be most 
advantageously applied, we yet manufacture 
them for other purposes, in quantities of 
which the unobservant public has not the 
remotest idea. Improvements in agriculture 
have brought them into demand for the 
drainage of land; and, buried beneath the 
grassy meadows and broad arable slopes of 

ritain, they lie in interminable reticula- 
tions, whose extent must be measured by tens 
of thousands of miles. Again, for thousands 
more, they lie along the margins of the iron 
road, to drain the rain-fall from the sleepers 
and keep the ballast dry. And again, sunk 
far underground in our populous cities, they 
pour the sewage of the Gwelling into the 
main drain, or substitute the old brick cul- 
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vert or the open ditch, sealing up the infec- 
tious effluvia that else would poison the air 
we breathe, They are of all sizes, from two 
inches in diameter, or less, to twenty, or 
more; they are manufactured by the sim- 
plest or the most elaborate means, from the 
mere turning of a handle and drying in the 
sun, to the careful casting in moulds and 
baking in the kiln; they are soft and porous, 
or hard and solid as a rock ; they are imper- 
vious to air or water, or they are drilled in 
myriads of small holes for the percolation 
of the draining fluid. Fresh uses are dis- 
covered for them almost every day; an‘ 
where their availability will end, no man 
at the present moment need attempt to 
divine. * 

In this iroh age, it is the iron pipe that 
asserts its sovereignty over all the rest, and 
claims the most of our attention. Millions 
of capital, in the shape of iron pipes, lie 
buried not a yard below the feet of the pe- 
destrian as he walks the strects of London. 
The water and the gas companies invariably 
pipe with iron, though Moth might use 
earthenware if they chose. There are be- 
tween fifty and sixty miles of streets in Lon- 
don, exclusive of the new suburbs; and 
throughout their whole length lie, side by 
side, beneath the pavements, the huge iron 
mains of the gas and watcr companies. 
These mains are often, doubled, trebled, and 

uadrupled, to meet the requirements of the 
district ; and it is likely that the fifty miles 
of streets, added to the additional extent of 
suburb, contain not less than 300 miles of 
main pipes, averaging some ten inches in 
diameter. Add to these the monster pipes, 
a yard in diameter, many leagues of which 
are in the course of laying down, east, west, 
north, and south of the metropolis, while 
we write, and some notion may he formed of 
the mass of fron buried for our convenience 
beneath the soil of this vast city. In a 
hundred other cities and towns in the realm, 
there is the same or a corresponding prodi- 
gality in the use of iron pipes ; which, with 
our national predisposition for whatever is 
durable and substantial, we are continually 
pressing into service. The manufacture of 
these indispensable articles may be regarded 
as a modern species of industry ; at any rate, 
it has grown up, within the memory of persons 
now living, from a comparatively insignificant 
trade to one of great extent and importance. 
The work employs considerable number of 
hands ; and, as the process of casting a large 
pipe is no trifling pastime, but a work of 
considerable responsibility, a class of men 


* In Paris, they are using glazed earthenware pipes for 
chimneys: they afford no docus for the deposit of soot, and 
we were informed that, when exactly. vertical, they never 
require sweeping. 
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have to be employed upon whom reliance 
can be placed. Iron pipes were sg 
cast horizontally in moulds of sand, the 
preparation of which was a work of much 
time and care. They are now cast upright, 
in moulds sunk in the ground ; and the labor 
attendant on the process is in some meas- 
ure reduced. A year or two ago, an 
ingenious inventor patented a mode of man- 
ufacturing iron pipes, or pipes of any metal, 
not so much by casting as by a species of 
churning. Only asingle mould was wanted, 
and that, instead of having to be renewed 
for each pipe, was available for an indefinite 
number. The mould, in fact, is a cylinder, 
which, by means of steam-power applied to 
the proper machinery, is set revolving at the 
rate of some thousands of times per minute. 
By the use of a stop-cock, the molten metal 
is projected into the cylinder ph the 
shaft upon which it revolves, and, by the 
rapidity of the revolution, is deposited = 
its interior to any required thickness. The 
contraction which ensues on the cooling of 
the metal, enables it to be withdrawn readily 
from the mould, when the pi is complete ; 
and the mould, as soon as it has been artifi- 
cially cooled, is again ready for use. Pipes 
made in this way were found to be much 
closer in texture, and, therefore, much 
stronger, than those cast in the usual meth- 
od; and it was calculated that they would 
bear double the hydraulic pressure of ordi- 
nary pipes. The process was also applica- 
ble to other purposes — such as the produc- 
tion of vases, bomb-shell, balusters — any- 
thing, in short, for which a hollow circular 
mould could be formed. They could be 
made of any degree of thickness or thinness, 
and we have ourselves seen sections of a pipe 
nearly a foot in diameter, yet little, if any- 
thing, thicker than a bank note. Still, not- 
withstanding the completeness of the theory, 
it so happens that, from some trifling and 
unaccountable hitch in the machinery, 
which has hitherto baffled the ingenuity 
of the vi pe mong the system of churn- 
ing metal pipes hangs fire, and refuses to 
answer the expectation of its ingenious 
inventor, and the scarcely less interested 
public. 

But the great iron mains, vast and exten- 
sive as they are, represent but a small frac- 
tional proportion of the world of metal 
pee. or every fathom of them that lies 

uried in the ground, there are hundreds of 
yards of smaller feeders branching off in 
every direction, penetrating every house and 
workshop, from topmost garret to lowest 
cellar, to carry the elements of light and 
cleanliness, as well to the millionaire in his 
magnificent mansion as to the w toilers 
of a thousand factories. We have heard it 


. 





affirmed, that there are not less than 25,000 
miles in length of this distributive kind of 
piping in actual use throughout the area on 
which modern London stands: this is more 
than enough to girdle the world, yet it is 
probable that the estimate is not above the 
truth. The materials of which these service- 
pipes are made comprise not only all the 
coarser metals, pure or in a mixed state, but 
at least two other substances, India-rubber 
and gutta-percha, which have latterly come 
into use. Such of these smaller pipes as 
are of iron have to be cast by means similar 
to those employed in the production of the 
larger ones above described; but the im- 
mense majority of them are formed of the 
malleable metals, and are manufactured by 
powerful steam or hydraulic machinery to 
any length that may be required. The 
ancients made their leaden pipes by turning 
short lengths in a lathe, and afterwards sol- 
dering them together: and this rude mode 
of manufacture is the one still followed by 
some of the Scandinavian peoples. A great 
improvement on that plan was rolling the 
lead into flat sheets, cutting it in strips, roll- 
ing these round a steel rod or mandrel, and 
fusing together the parts that overlapped — 
a plan often practised even now. A second 
improvement was to cast a foot of pipe 
twenty times as thick as it was wanted, and 
draw it through a succession of “ collars,” 
till it had stretched to twenty times its orig- 
inal length, and was ene | to its required 
thinness. A different plan is practised at 
the present day. The lead, in a semi-fluid 
state, is received in the cavity of a hydraulic- 

ress, and while in the act of cooling and 

ardening, is forced by water pressure 
through an orifice in which a mandrel is 
centrally fixed, and issues in finished pipes, 
which are coiled upon a cylinder to any 
length required. By the above means, not 
only lead, but any of the softer metals, may 
be readily manufactured into pipes of any 
substance, and of all diameters; and as an 
immense quantity of piping is in constant 
requisition for gas-fittings, the unceasing 
demand has stimulated competition, and the 
article is as cheap as it is easily produced. 
Serviceable gas-piping may be bought at a 

nny a foot: and the London workman has 
it in his power, for a few shillings, to sup- 
plant his farthing candle by a blaze that 
shall shame the dull daylight, at a less cost 
in the long-run than his previous outlay for 
tallow. ides the service-pipes of metal, 
however, there are those of gutta-percha — 
which are, to a great extent, superseding the 
use of lead pipes for conveying water; and 
which, being free from poisonous deposits, 
and the attacks of frost, are infinitely to be 
preferred —and those of vulcanized India- 
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rubber. These last are much in vogue 
among artists and artisans who work by gas- 
light, and to whom the convenience of moy- 
ing the light by which they work is indis- 

nsable —a convenience which can hardly 
Be attained by any other means. 

_ But we have not done with piping yet. 
There are in existence in this country tens of 
thousands of miles of piping which the un- 
suspicious public does not know to be piping 
at all. In our churches, chapels, theatres, 
and public institutions of all sorts, as well 
as to a great extent in our private houses — 
to say nothing of our ginshops, where, per- 
haps, it is seen to the greatest perfection — 
we are greeted with the spectacle of shining, 
brilliant brass-work. Brass rods, brass rails, 
brass lamps and chandeliers, brass bedsteads, 
are allof them conveniences in great favor ; 
and beautiful things some of them are, and 
very much do they tend to the general com- 
fort and convenience. But if they were all 
what they appear to be, and are generally 
taken to be— that useful compound of zinc 
and copper would have risen by this time to 
the rank of one of the precious metals. The 
fact is, that all these splendid fabrics of 
pillars and rods are not brass, but brazen — 
they are pipes, and extremely thin pipes, of 
brass, containing rods of rough and solid 
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iron. The iron rods of various diameters 
are obtained from the foundry, and perma- 
nently swaddled in a brass pipe by the fol- 
lowing simple means : — A sort of ne 
of brass is fitted on to one end of the rod, 
which is griped fast by a vice ; a steel collar, 
as much larger than the rod as will allow 
for a decent brass covering, lays hold of the 
oe and at a signal from the fitter, is 
pulled by steam-power over the whole length 
of the rod, kneading the cold metal firmly 
upon its entire surface with as much ease, 
and in about the same time, as you draw on 

our stocking on getting out of bed. We 
oes seen ten feet of a rod, an inch in diam- 
eter, thus coated with brass in seven seconds 
or thereabouts. So great is the pressure 
attendant on this process, that rough rods 
thus coated with brass can be separated from 
it in no other way than by melting in the 
furnace. 

We do not pretend that we have got to the 
end of the pipes: we have a notion, in fact, 
that the thing is not to be done; but we 
have got to the end of our tether, and must 
leave the above hints for the reader’s consid- 
eration — intending, if the editor will per- 
mit, to light a pipe of tobacco at some future 
time. 





From The Spectator. 
ILLUSTRATED POEMS. 


Or the three poetico-pictorial volumes noted 
below,* the first is a dainty gift-book edition of 
Keat’s transcendent poem. Could one stop here, 
all were well enough ; but, in such a case, one 
must go further, and, doing so, perceive that, in 
point of art, the thing is quite a mistake. This 
Is & case of the kind to which we adverted in 
speaking of the illustrated edition of Longfellow, 
—a case of intense individuality on the poet’s 
part, such as will make the work of- almost any 
pictorial designer out of keeping, if not imperti- 
nent. Even independently of this, the present 
instance is an unlucky one. Mr. Wehnert is an 
artist of ability, who for some years past has 

‘ left off doing his best: here he has done his 
worst : and he owes nothing to the engravers 
who have put his score of drawings upon the 
wood. However, had Mr. Wehnert done his 
best in his best days, the result would have been 
the same in kind, though not in degree: a ca- 
pacity for designing unaccompanied by a Protean 
imagination, an impatience of formula, and the 
most trembling sensitiveness to beauty, is no pre- 
text for making free with Keats. 


* The Eve of St. Agnes. By John Keats. Mlustrated 
by Edward H. Wehnert. Published by Cundall. 
Bells chimed by the Poets. Illustrated by Bir- 
eh Published by Bell and D 
eller ; a Poem, by Oliver th. Tlustrat- 
ed with Etchings on Steel by Birket Foster. Published by 


. 





The second book is the acme of the pretty. 
The binding is pretty — almost beautiful ; Mr. 
Birket Foster, always pretty, is prettier than 
usual in his wood-cuts ; pretty is their demi-tint 
of color ; pretty are the type and paper ; and 
pretty the poems —all bearing upon Sabbath 
joys, thoughts, and observances. The title isa 
prettified affectation ; and the editor italicizes in 
a note preliminary the prettiest of compliments 
all round to every one codperating in the enter- 
prise. It may be in the necessary conditions of 
the attempt that the poets are mostly of the sec- 
ond order, — Mrs. Hemans, Grahame, Mrs. Sig- 
ourney, Bishop Mant, Barton, and so on; and 
that a mild monotony pervades the drawing-room 
Nature of the designs. 

The step from Mr. Foster’s wood-cuts in this 
volume to Mr. Foster’s etchings in the next vol- 
ume is the step from drawing-room Nature to 
young-ladies’-album Nature. We tire of this 
smug neatness and vapid elegance. If a man 
has anything to tell you about Nature, hear him, 
and profit from the hearing ; but if he has only 
to tell you that he, the artistic So-and-So, is 
pleased to find Nature ‘sweetly pretty,”’ by all 
means entreat him to go about his business. 
Oliver Goldsmith in this holiday attire is exactly 
the Goldsmith who strutted about town to air 
his handsome suit of clothes, and not the one 
who wrote the Vicar of Wakefield, or even 
The Traveller. 





JENNY LIND IN 
JENNY LIND IN SACRED MUSIC. 


Arrrr a long absence, ‘‘ Jenny Lind,” 
now Madame Goldschmidt, has again come 
among us, but not in her former character 
of a great actressand dramatic singer. Not- 
withstanding every solicitation and induce- 
ment to the contrary, she has steadily adhered 
to her resolution of abandoning the stage. 
To the opera, doubtless, this has been a 
heavy loss; but we are not sure that it has 
not been compensated by at least equal gain 
to music in general, and particularly to the 
highest of its branches, the oratorio. From 
the accounts of her recent German career it 
a that she has been devoting her powers 
chiefly, if not exclusively, to sacred music ; 
in which she hasmadeas great an impression 
as she formerly did in the secular drama. 
In following the same career she has now 
come to England; where, from the begin- 
ning she has made, it is evident that her 
course will be equally brilliant. 

On Monday last, Madame Goldschmidt 
sang at Exeter Hall in The Creation, and on 
Monday next she sings in Elijah. She had 
appeared in these oratorios a short time be- 
fore she left England — on both occasions to 
great audiences, who heard her with admi- 
ration and delight; but, perhaps—as we 
had been accustomed to look upon her in 
another light, and she was moreover about 
to leave us — with less of that critical atten- 
tion to her age qualities as a sacred 
singer than she will receive now that she 
comes before us as the exponent of the lofty 
conceptions of Handel, Haydn, and Mendels- 
sohn. From her performance in The Crea- 
tion we certainly derived a still higher degree 
of enjoyment than we had done before, and 
had, we thought, a more distinct discernment 
of the sources of that enjoyment — of that 
combination of qualities which raises her 
above all other sacred singers we have ever 
heard. 

Her voice, in the first place, is as fine as 
ever —. as sweet, as powerful, as mellow, as 
resonant, and as faultlessly in tune. Nor 
has she lost anything of her facile and bril- 
liant execution. But there are other ora- 
torio-singers — one at all events — who pds- 
sess all these gifts, and in a scarcely inferior 
degree. But in the human voice there is a 

uality which cannot be described by the 
above or any other epithets — an unspeakable 
something in its very tone which makes the 
heart-strings vibrate in unison— an appeal 
to our sympathies which is at once acknowl- 
edged ; we are moved because the sound is 
full of emotion. Every one has felt this from 
the voice of a singer, and it has never been 
more deeply felt than from the voice of 
Jenny Lind. Another quality, akin to the 
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last, but shown also in other ways, is her 
earnestness. Not only in the tones of her 
voice and in the expression of every word, 
but in her looks, her air, her abstraction 
from every surrounding object, we perceive 
that her whole soul is rapt in the thoughts 
and feelings to which she gives utterance. 
In this we recognize a peculiarity of John 
Braham, the greatest of oratorio-singers, 
who was never known in the orchestra to 
utter a light word or use a careless gesture. 
Jenny Lind’s severe taste and purity of style 
form a great feature of her sacred singing. 
On the Italian stage she yielded to none of 
her compeers in the richness and brilliancy 
of her extemporaneous embellishments, be- 
cause she knew that there the florid style 
was appropriate and necessary. But she is 
a German musician, with the true German 
respect for the text of the great masters. 
She knows that their language does not de- 
mand the foreign aid of ornament; that 
their grand and beautiful ideas are best de- 
veloped by the simplest delivery, with no 
other embellishments than those which the 
heart dictates. From the lips of such a 
singer, a gently-breathed appogiatura, an 
almost imperceptible dwelling on an emphatic 
note, a slight retardment or acceleration of 
the measure, an energetic burst of sound, or 
a “* dying fall,’’ speak to the soul with resist- 
less effect. Their power is instantaneous, 
though it requires reflection to discover 
where it lies. In this magic influence of the 
voice of truth and nature consists the most 
striking of Jenny Lind’s peculiarities. Her 
simplicity would seem something obvious and 
casy whereas it is the consummation of art ; 
and probably there never was a singer to 
whom Carissimi’s famous exclamavion, “ O, 
questo facile, quanto @ difficile!’ may be 
more justly applied. One morecharacteristie 
of her singing may be called its geniality. 
Her voice blends sweetly with the others ; 
and, perfect as she is, it is a positive advan- 
tage to sing with her. We were greatly 
struck with this in the most dramatic part 
of the work, the tender duet at the conclu- 
sion between the _— pair. The re- 
spectable but undramatic performer who 
took part in it sang with better effect, and 
robably greater satisfaction to himself, than 
he ever did before. As Malibran often did 
on the stage, Jenny Lind, without lowering 
herself, actually raised her companion ; and 
this duet was one of the most delightful and 
warmly-applauded things of the evening. 

Mr. Benedict had got together a respecta- 
ble orchestra and chorus, and conducted the 
performance with his usual ability. 

It is almost unnecessary to add, — for the 
general excitement caused by Madame Gold- 
schmidt’s arrival, the eager demand for ad- 
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> 
missions, and the high prices paid for tickets, 
are circumstances generally known, — that 
there was an immense audience, and of a 
more decidedly musical character than usual- 
ly assembles in Exeter Hall. The fair singer 
was received with the utmost enthusiasm, 
the expression of which was not restrained 
by the conventional abstinence from applause 
a] observed at oratorios. — Spectator, 
5 Dec. 





JENNY LIND AT EXETER HALL. 


Arrer an absence of five years, Madem- 
oiselle Jenny Lind—or, as we must now 
call her, Madame Jenny Goldschmidt — has 
once more sung for the gratification of that 
public which, before all others, was able to 
appreciate her genius best and to reward it 
the most munificently. That this highly 
gifted lady was acknowledged to be a singer 
with few rivals before she came to England 
there is nodoubt ; but that England put the 
seal upon her reputation, and pronounced 
the verdict which made her famous, and laid 
the basis of her wholly unprecedented career, 
is equally true. It is unnecessary, however, 
to recapitulate the series of events which 
constituted Jenny Lind the most renowned 
vocalist of our day; or, in short, to enter 
again into particulars familiar to every reader. 
When, on the 4th of May, 1847, she made 
her début in London, at Her Majesty’s Thea- 
tre, as Alice (in a mutilated version of Meyer- 
beer’s Robert le Diable), her talent and those 
peculiarities in which lay hid its irresistible 
charm were described ; and in the course of 
three years’ engagement at the same estab- 
lishment, during Mr. Lumley’s management, 
all the new phases under which it was ex- 
hibited were duly registered and commented 
on—until, on the 9th of May, 1849 (two 
years later), she took leave of the stage for- 
ever, in the same character which first intro- 
duced her to the public. What followed — 
her oratorio-singing in London and in Liver- 
pool (1849-50), sad her unexampled progress 
in the United States, under the tender and 
unsophisticated guidance of Mr. Barnum, 
who in helping to make her fortune added 
the richest contribution to his own—is 
equally well known, and, indeed, may be 
said to be immortalized among the ‘ ana” 
of a century that bids fair to figure with 
some importance in the future history of the 
world. The professional life of Jenny Lind, 
up to this period, has been without exception 
the most extraordinary on record ; and it is 
no little to say in her favor that the almost 
ridiculous fanaticism with which she has been 
idolized, the preposterous exaggeration that 
has been associated: with her name, the man- 
ner in which the very nobility of her heart 
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and the inborn generosity of her nature have 
been made a trafic of by speculators for ex- 
clusively sordid purposes, have left her still 
an artist —a great artist in the simplest and 
truest acceptation of the term. Like the 
hero and heroine in Mozart’s fantastic Zau- 
berflite, she has passed through the ordeal of 
fire and water and come forth pure. 

Last night the first of a series of concerts, 
undertaken by Mr. Mitchell, and musically 
directed by Mr. Benedict, took place, when 
Haydn’s oratorio of The Creation was per- 
formed— the soprano music of the angel 
(Gabriel) and of the woman (Eve) being 
undertaken by Madame Jenny Goldschmidt- 
Lind. The hall was crammed to suffocation 
by an assembly almost as fashionable as in 
the full blaze of the Italian Opera. The 
prices of admission were dear —although, 
perhaps, considering how rare must be the 
opportunjties now of hearing Madame Lind 
in London, not too dear. Nor would there 
have been any reason even to allude to the 
subject, had not certain persons, unknown, 
stepped with extreme haste between the pub- 
lic and their just rights, and bought up so 
many tickets in advance for purposes of their 
own that a vast number of bond fide pur- 
chasérs tendered their moncy (their ‘* guin- 
eas”’) in vain; and, moreover, as we are 
informed, not very long after the performance 
had been advertised. In more ancient times 
this might have led to something like an 
imitation of the memorable ‘* O. P. rows; ”’ 
but things have greatly changed since then, 


and the same public, which is always crying 


out for ‘* cheap prices ’’ at our places of pub- 
lic entertainment, will submit, on occasion, 
with singular docility, to no matter what 
extortion. 

Madame Jenny Lind has already been 
heard in The Creation; but as that other- 
wise comparatively feeble work (the smallest 
of those which, coming from a ‘ classical ’’ 
source, have been stamped and passed current 
as ‘‘great’’) contains some of the most 
effective, if not absolutely beautiful, airs, 
&e., for a soprano voice which the whole do- 
main of sacred music can furnish, her choice 
can hardly be pronounced otherwise than 
discreet. Her singing, for the greater part 
—we may as well say, at once— was won- 
derfully fine, and no insignificant part of its 
attraction was traceable to its unadorned 
simplicity. In saered music the most diffi- 
cult thing to attain is this. To sing, as it 
were, with a reverence for the text —to 
make, without apparent effort, the significa- 
tion of the words more clear and emphatie 
through the medium of their musical expres- 
sion— to forget, in short, mere artistic ac- 
quirements in rendering art subservient to a 
higher purpose than display — should be the: 
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aim of every singer who wishes to excel in 
sacred music. This entire command of me- 
chanical powers, this oblivion of the artist’s 
self in the task set down, this art of conceal- 
ing art where its egotistical exhibition would, 
to a pure and candid mind, be irreverent, is 
a gift so rare that we can scarcely remember 
to have noted it in more than one or two. 
But Madame Jenny Lind possesses it in a 
remarkable degree, and seems so well to un- 
derstand its value that she never, in a single 
instance, fails to follow it as a guiding rule. 
Hence, among other less eminent qualities, 
her excellence as a performer in sacred ora- 
torio. The great recitative and air, ‘‘ With 
verdure clad,’’ showed at once that Madame 
Lind’s voice was what we remember it — the 
upper notes bright, liquid, and powerful ; 
the middle forcing their way (like Mario’s) 
through what musicians metaphorically term 
a ‘veil,”’ which cannot hide their beauty ; 
the lower somewhat weak and toneless. It 
has chan neither for better nor worse, 
a exercises its ancient fascination to the 
ull. 

In her vocal execution (we have said 
enough to suggest that we consider her style 
and expression irreproachable) Madame Lind 
exhibits the same manifold excellencies and 
the same one defect —if a certain heaviness 
in the delivery of florid divisions, which is 


a German, may be strictly called a 
ef 


ect. Her intonation last night was for 
the most part exquisitely true ; but we have 
heard it, on other occasions, more invariably 
faultless. One objection alone, however, 
can fairly be made, by the most uncompro- 
mising connoisseur, to her generally splendid, 
and indeed unrivalied, singing of ‘* With 
verdure clad ; — this has reference to the 
passage where the voice part leads, through a 
my th G up toB ast. That this Biflat, 
when (as in the case of Madame Lind) it is 
a rich and powerful note, should also be a 
et-note, may be readily understood ; but 
ydn has not indicated, in the course of the 
three times of its recurrence, that a pause 
should be made upon it. We are almost in- 
clined to admit that this is hypercriticism ; 
but the fact is, without being a little hyper- 
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critical, it is rather difficult to criticize Mad- 
ame Lind at all in sacred music. In the trio 
and chorus, Part II. (‘‘ The Lord is great’’). 
the voice of the Swedish soprano, by its 
clearness and resonance in the higher notes, 
gave an importance to the principal solo 
that conduced greatly to its effect. The 
recitative and air, ‘“‘ On mighty pens,’ was 
a very fine performance, but, at the same 
time, 80 staid, and sober that it almost ap- 

ared as though Madame Lind was of opin- 
ion (and, if so, we share her opinion) that 
such a quaint bravura, full of shakes and 
triplets, was scarcely the fittest musical 
expression for that part of the text which 
refers to the creation of birds. A very ha 
py change was made in this, upon the words 
‘tu the blazing sun’’— where the singer 
introduced one of her favorite high notes (in 
place of Haydn’s somewhat tame ge) 
with consummate effect. In the third part 
Madame Lind was beyond criticism. The 
duet for Adam and Eve, ‘‘ Graceful con- 
sort,’”’ was quite perfection. The audience 
were raised to enthusiasm, and the applause 
was 80 genuine, hearty, and unanimous, that 
it was cheering to listen to. In fact, not to 
be tedious about these demonstrations, Mad- 
ame Jenny Lind could not under any cir- 
cumstances have received a more generous 
welcome than that which greeted her appear- 
ance in the orchestra last night, after her 
long absence from the English public, whose 
favors she is not likely to have forgotten ; 
nor were her efforts to please throughout the 
evening ever more warmly appreciated. 

The oratorio generally was extremely well 
_— under the skilful guidance of Mr. 

nedict. The choruses went with spirit. 
Mr. Lockey in the tenor, and Mr. Lawler in 
the bass, music, both sang so well that they 
were in every respect worthy the compan- 
ionship in which they found themselves ; and 
the band (which might have been better), 
the oratorio being the easiest of all oratorios, 
did not offer much room for complaint. The 
success of the concert was decided. 

On Monday next Madame Jenny Lind will 
make her second appearance, in Mendels- 
sohn’s Elijah. — Times, 11 Dec. 





Tae Bram in Retation TO THE Minp. By 

Joseph Swan. Longman & Co. 

Mr. Swan is so well known in the medical pro- 
fession for his dissections of the nervous system 
and his knowledge of the structure of the brain, 
that anything from his pen will be thankfully 
accepted. The object of this work is to show 
that the large mass of white fibres passing from 
the convolutions of the brain, and from which 
all the nerves through which volition is exhibited 





are connected, is the seat of the intellectual 
functions in man; and that it is this mass which 
is affected by external objects, as the photographic 
oy is by the object formed upon it by the lens. 

e discusses this problem with great learning 
and ingenuity; and his conclusions are in accord- 
ance with those of other observers and thinkers, 
who have looked at this subject from a different 
point of view. — Atheneum. 





SCROOBY. 


From Household Words. 
SCROOBY. 


Our of Scrooby came the greatness of 
America! What, then, is Scrooby ? 

On the borders of Yorkshire and Notting- 
hamshire, there is a market-town, called 
Bawtry. A mile and a half from Bawtry, 
on the Nottinghamshire side, is Scrooby, a 
village that was once one of the six-and- 
twenty English post-towns on the great north 
road. A mile and a half from Bawtry, on 
the Yorkshire side, is the poor village of Aus- 
terfield. If two villages can make a cradle, 
here we have the cradle of one of the great- 
est people in the world. Obscure men — 
Brown, Smith, and Robinson — first set the 
cradle into motion. Scrooby was the acorn 
to the oak, at which we marvel now ; Brown, 
Smith, and Robinson so many germinating 
points. 

Brown — Robert Brown — was a divine, 
from whose teaching the term Brownist was 
applied to congregations that desired to sep- 
arate themselves from all ecclesiastical con- 
trol. In the establishment of the Church of 
England, the attempt was made by a tolerant 
spirit to bring into harmonious travel, upon 


one broad road, men differing concerning 
many points of detail in the outward practice 


of religion. Church forms were, as far as it 
could innocently be done, adapted to the 
humor of those who had been long accus- 
tomed toa ceremonial spirit ; and an eccle- 
siastical system was estabjished which sufficed 
for the majority, but w@ too lax and heret- 
ical in the eyes of the Romanist, too un- 
scriptural in the eyes of the strict Puritan. 
As long as dissatisfied people carried on within 
the pale of the establishment their opposition 
to the too much or too little of discipline 
they were permitted to say many very sharp 
things with impunity; but if they seceded 
into active opposition, liberty of speech and 
conscience were denied them. Thus, from 
the extreme ranks alike of Romanist and 
Puritan, men were raised to the dignity of 
martyrs. Robert Brown, in the time of the 
civil wars, preached, as a strict Puritan, the 
duty of separation from the national church, 
and the erection of separate or independent 
congregations —so many churches of their 
own, upon a Scripture model. The men who 
acted upon his advice were called indifferently 
Brownists, Separatists, Congregationalists, or 
Independents. At first, there were a few 
DCXI. LIVING AGE. VOL. xm. 22 
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such churches of Pumtan Separatists formed 
in London, almost none in the country. 
The founders of New Plymouth, the pilgrim 
fathers, began as one of the very few such 
churches maintained in a rural district, far 
away from London. They belonged to the 
Nottinghamshire village or mean townlet in 
the hundred of Basset Lawe’; they were, in 
fact, the Church of Scrooby. 

In the country surrounding Scrooby there 
were many recently extinct religious establish- 
ments belonging to the Roman Catholics ; and 
it may possibly be, in some measure, on 
account of an antagonism so created that the 
pulpits of these parts were held by a great 
number of men with strong Puritan tenden- 
cies. These, often cleaving to their livings, 
clove, by so doing, to the right of speaking 
boldly, and could knead much of the strict 
Puritan spirit into the minds of the common 
people. One among this people, who lived 
afterwards to supply the business head to an 
emigrant church, expresses the growth of 
feeling, and the manner of its growth, in 
these characteristic words: ‘‘ When by, the 
travail and diligence of some godly and 
zealous p.cachers, and God’s blessing on their 
labors, as in other places of the land, so in 
the north part, many became enlightened by 
the Word of God, and ‘ad their ignorance 
and sins discovered by the Word of God’s 
grace, and began, by His grace, to reform 
their lives, and make conscience of their 
ways, the work of God was no sooner mani- 
fest in them, but presently they were both 
scoffed and scorned by the profane multitude, 
and the ministers urged with the yoke of 
subscription, or else must be silenced ; and 
the poor people were so urged with appari- 
tors, and pursuivants, and the commission of 
courts, as truly their affliction was not small, 
which, notwithstanding, they bare sundry 
years with manly patience, until they were 
occasioned by the continuance and increase 
of these troubles, and other means which the 
Lord raised up in those days, to see further 
into these things by the light of the Word of 
God, how that not only those basc, beggarly 
ceremonies were unlawful, but also that the 
lordly tyrannous power of the prelates ought 
not to be submitted to, which those, contrary 
to the freedom of the gospel, would load and: 
burden men’s consciences with, and, by their 
compulsive power, make a profane mixture of 
persons and things in the worship of God; 
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and that their offices and callings, courts, and 
canons, &c., were unlawful and anti-Chris- 
tian, being such as have no warrant in the 
Word of God, but the same that were used 
in Popery, and still retained 
many, therefore, of those professors who saw 
the evil of these things, in these parts, and 
whose hearts the Lord had touehed with 
heavenly zeal for his truth, they shook off 
this yoke of anti-Christian bondage, and as 
the Lord’s free people, joined themselves by 
a covenant of the Lord into a church estate, 
in the fellowship of the Gospel, to walk in 
all his ways made known, or to be made 
known, unto them, according to their best 
endeavors, whatsoever it should cost them.”’ 
The whole spirit of this is in striking corres- 
pondence with the spirit shown in France at 
about the same time, by those who seceded to 
form Huguenot churches in provincial towns, 
Every word here quoted might have been 
written by Bernard Palissy concerning the 
refo church in his town of Saintes. 

Now there was at Scrooby an episcopal 
manor-house, given by Sandys, Archbishop 
of York, to his eldest son, and leased toa 
gentleman named William Brewster, who 
had spent some little time at Cambridge, and 
subsequently served under Davison, when he 
was Secretary of State. After the fall of 
Mavison, Mr. William Brewster received the 
appointment of Postmaster at Scrooby, which 
\place it has been said was one of the twenty- 
six English post-stations on the great North 
Road. 
those times, generally a man of good con- 
dition, who was tolerably well paid for im- 
portant services. It was requisite that he 
shouki maintain a stud of post-horses for the 
onward despatch of mails, the distribution of 
letters in his district, the supply of govern- 
ment couriers and persons riding post. It 
was requisite, also, that he should have prem- 
‘ ises capable of providing the accommo- 
dation of an inn to travellers by post, these 
being a source of further income to him. 
Thus a traveller from York to London is found 
to have recorded that, in Brewster’s time, he 
paid the post at Scrooby for a conveyance 
and guide to Tuxford, ten shillings, and for 
a candle, supper and breakfast, seven shillings 
and tenpence. On his return, he paid eight 
shillings for conveyance to Doncaster, then 
reckoned seven miles ; and two shillings for 
burnt sack, bread, beer, and sugar to wine, 


The master of a post-station was, in’ 
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with threepence to the ostler. The govern- 
ment salary of the Scrooby post-master was 
two shillings a-day ; so that, considering the 
value of money in and about the year 1600, 
even if he had no private means, William 
Brewster was to be regarded as a man of sub- 
stance. The need of spacious premises by 
the postmaster accounts for his occupation of 
the Scrooby Manor, a great house standing 
within a moat, built in two courts, whereof 
the first was ‘‘ very ample, and all builded 
of timber, saving the front of the house that 
is of brick.”” The ascent to the front was 
by a stone flight of steps. In this house a 
king and a king’s daughter had slept, and 
many an archbishop had taken his pleasure. 
In this house the great republic of America 
had its beginning ; for it was here that the 
Church of Scrooby first began to meet. Wil- 
liam Brewster was himself a Separatist, and 
adopted as its Elder by the little Church, to 
which he gave under his own roof a local 
habitation. He provided liberally, also, at 


his own charge, for the bodily sustenance and 
comfort of the brethren (many of them com- 
ing in from the surrounding villages), by 
whom his dwelling was frequented. 


The pastor of this little flock of Separatists 
was John Robinson, of whom it seems to 
have been said, with truth, that he was the 
most learned, poljshed, and modest spirit that 
ever that sect enjoyed. 

Scrooby alone was a place too small to 
yield many to the¥Jd; but country people, 
as we have said, jotrneyed thither from all 
places within walking distance ; and among 
those who so came was a young man, be- 
tween fifteen and eighteen years of age, the’. 
same person whose account of the growth of- 
religious feeling we were lately quoting. This 
was William Bradford, a youth maintained 
under the care of his uncles at Austerfield, a 
village on the Yorkshire side of Bawtry, dis- 
tant from Scrooby perhaps some three miles. 
Austerfield is a village that consisted and con- 
sists of a few farm-laborers’ cottages and a 
small antique chapel. 

William Bradford is one of the most im- 
portant persons in the little story lately 
brought to light by the antiquarian skill of 
the Rev. J. Hunter, which tells of the Pil- 
grim Fathers in the days before they set out 
on their pilgrimage. His grandfather and 
another man were, in 1575, the only persons 
in the township assessed to the subsidy. Wil- 
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liam himself lost his father when he was only 
a year and a half old, and his mother mar- 
ried again about two years afterwards. Charge 
of the boy was taken by his grandmother and 
uncles, and a note or two from the will of one 
of these uncles will give some idea of the 
social position of the family to which belonged 
the leader of the pilgrims. This uncle Robert 
bequeathed to his son Robert his best iron- 
bound wain, the cupboard in the house-place, 
one long table with a frame, and one long 
form, with his best yoke of oxen; also ‘‘ the 
counter whereon the evidences are.”? The 
same Bradford had received, during his life- 
time, the bequest of a deceased friend’s gray 
suit of apparel, while his son obtained as a 
legacy one fustian doublet and one pair of 
hose. Many bequests were liberal in those 
days which may now excite a smile. A 
learned divine, by whose books young Wil- 
liam Bradford may have profited when books 
were dear and scarce, gave at his death to the 
poor scholars of the grammar-school at Ross- 
ington his Cooper’s Dictionary, to be chained 
to a stall in the church, and used by them as 
long as it would last. 

The young and earnest mind of William 
Bradford was aroused first by the repute of 
the ministry of Richard Clifton, a grave 
Puritan divine, who held the rectory of Bab- 
worth, near Scrooby, and in the Church at 
Babworth preached what he held to be pure 
doctrine so forcibly that he was at last 
silenced by authority. 

While Clifton preached in Babworth 
Cfurch, Bradford walked punctually thither 
to receive instruction from him. When 
Clifton was silenced, the young man burned 
with a spirit of resentment against church 
oppression ; and, in spite of all temporal 
risk, he declared himself a Separatist, and 
attached himself to the congregation meeting 
in the manor-house at Scrooby. His natural 
ability and force of character there soon ap- 
proved themselves; he became the prompter 
and. the guide of the little church as to all 
temporal matters, and when it severed itself 
from its native country, and the laws of Eng- 
land, he became in the natural course of 
things—its civil head. He was at New 
Plymouth Governor Bradford. 

The separation, not from the church only, 
but from the state, arose out of the burst of 
persecution with which the state was support- 
ing all church claims. As, after the revocation 
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of the Edict of Nantes, French Huguenots 
came in bands to England and established 
colonies in sundry places, Spitalfields for one ; 
so the proceedings of English Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, drove little bands of English 
Huguenots to that country in Europe which 
alone allowed them liberty of conscience ; 
that is to say, to Holland. 

But the Scrooby church was not the first 
to emigrate. John Smith, the pastor of an 
adjacent flock, at Gainsborough, had gone 
before to Amsterdam, whither he had been 
preceded by his tutor, Mr. Johnson. Mr. 
Smith was a man difficult of temper, and 
between Smith and Johnson bickerings arose 
by which the Separatist church was damaged. 
The Huguenots of Scrooby, under Robinson, 
and Clifton (then a venerable man with a 
white beard), the elder Brewster, and young 
Bradford, prepared to follow in considerable 
numbers, some leaving by Boston, others by 
the Humber. 

In each case the Dutch captains who were 
to have conveyed them played them false. 
One delivered them into the hands of the civil 
power; the other sailed away when half his 
passengers had been embarked, and left a 
crowd of helpless women and children half dis- 
tracted on the shore. Many of the brethren 
were by checks like these disheartened, but at 
the end of the year 1608, all the stronger 
spirits had contrived to find their way to 
Amsterdam. There the church under Robin- 
son was pestered by the Smith and Johnson 
discords. After a year’s trial, the earnest 
men of Scrooby saw no further hope of peace, 
and went accordingly out of the way of quar- 
relling from Amsterdam to Leyden. They 
remained eleven years at Leyden under Robin- 
son their pastor. 

At the end of that time the promoters of 
the Virginia company, who were heating up 
and down for colonists, tempted them with 
the hope of a free soil, on which they might 
live socially as Englishmen and not as subjects 
of the Dutch, though still without suffering 
coercion in their consciences. Sir Edwin, one 
of the sons of Archbishop Sandys, happened to 
be the treasurer, and afterwards the governor 
of the Virginia Company ; and with Sir Sam- 
uel, his brother, the Separatist Elder, Brew- 
ster, in his postmaster days, had been con- 
nected asa tenant of estate, — the Scrooby 
manor being property diverted from the use 
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of the church to its own use by the family of 
Sandys. The suggestion of a voyage to the 
new country thus naturally came from with- 
out to the Scrooby Puritans. It seemed good 
in theireyes. They sailed, a hundred strong, 
as Pilgrim Fathers, from Southampton, in the 
Mayflower, and they took, as the event would 
seem to prove, a blessing with them. 

So it is that we find in Brother Jonathan 
—in the New Englander, or true Yankee — a 
Scrooby man, and even in the name Jonathan 
a token of his Puritan descent. The Separ- 
ated Church, abhorring saints’ days and refus- 
ing saints’ names to their children, because 
almost every person named in the New Tes- 
tament was canonized, were driven to make 
pious use of Christian gifts, as Faith, Hope, 
Grace, or had resort to the Old Testament, 
and gave their sons such names as Jonathan 
and Zachary. We may add that the name 
Yankee declares him an Englishman, the word 
having arisen during the colonial wars, as a 
corruption of the French |’ Anglais, by Indians 
unable to pronounce the letter 1. 

The English part of the history of the first 
colonists of New England, the founders of 
New Plymouth, as here narrated, was discoy- 
ered only a few years ago by Mr. Hunter, in 
the manner following : —It had been said by 
Governor Bradford, that the’ Separatists in 
England were of several towns and villages, 
some in Nottinghamshire, some in Lincoln- 
shire, and some in Yorkshire, where they bor- 
dered nearest together. Of the members of 
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his own church he writes elsewhere that they 
ordinarily met at William Brewster’s house, 
which was a manor of the bishop’s. Putting 
these statements together, Mr. Hunter made 
research, and found that there was only a 
single episcopal manor near the borders of 
the three counties named, Scrooby, to wit, 
ancient possession of the Archbishop of York. 
So far good. 

Then, because it was known that Brewster 
held some government appointment, and that 
Scrooby was a post-town, Mr. Hunter betook 
himself to the accounts of the postmaster-gen- 
eral, in hope of discovering some mention of 
Brewster as living at Scrooby, in further cor- 
roboration of his theory. The result was a 
discovery corroborative in the fullest sense of 
the whole faet, and at the same time tending 
to throw a flood of new light on its details, — 
it was found that William Brewster held for 
many years, at Scrooby, the office of postmas- 
ter. ‘To pursue the research and discover 
more corroborative and illustrative details now 
became easy, and in this way, the whole of 
the first chapter in the story of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, — even to the connection between 
Scrooby men and the Virginia Company es- 
tablished natirally through the family of 
Sandys, —a narrative of great historical im- 
portance, was brought suddenly to light. The 
whole story admirably shows how, by the 
study of apparent trifles, antiquarians may find 
their way to hidden treasure. 


% 





On tHe Srevctrure anp Use or THE SPLEEN. 
By Henry Gray. Parker. 


Tae functions of the spleen, from the earliest 
riods in which anatomy was cultivated, have 

a fruitful theme of speculation and research. 
From Hippocrates down to Mr. Gray we meet 
with a series of speculations which serve to show 
how little is known about it. From some ex- 
periments it appears that animals live on with- 
out this organ very well, and it becomes exten- 
sively diseased without entailing much suffering. 
From all that has been written on the spleen it 
is evidently one of not much importance in the 
system; and perhaps some of our modern phys- 





iologists would advance the theory that it was 
more ornamental than useful. Be that as it 
may, Mr. Gray’s essay will be found useful, as 
containing a certain number of facts on the sub- 
ject. His conclusion that the spleen serves to 
regulate the quantity and quality of the blood, 
is as good as any other which has been broached. 
The anatomy of this organ is carefully developed; 
but Mr. Gray does not seem aware of all that 
has been done on this subject by Continental 
writers. The work, however, is well worth the 
Prize which it has obtained at the hands of the 
adjudicators of the Astley Cooper Prize of the 
College of Surgeons of London. — Atheneum. 
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From The Athenzum. 


The Bayeux Tapestry Elucidated. By the 
Rev. John Collingwood Bruce, LL. D. 
J. R. Smith. 


Ir is something to have the whole of the 
Bayeux Tapestry in a volume that may easi- 
ly be carried —if not held open—in one 
hand. But better still would have been a 
continuous series in one length; for the 
breaks caused by fitting the strips into the 
plates are annoyances, and not always well 
regulated. This, in Dr. Bruce’s volume, 
arises from a too literal imitation of the 
plates published by the Society of Antiqua- 
ries. The admirable engravings of Mr. 
Charles Stothard in that series were on 80 
large a scale as possibly to render it necessa- 
ry to fill the space to the utmost, but in this 
miniature reproduction the defects might 
have been obviated. Thus, in two of the 
most important points of the history, ‘‘ The 
Oath of Harold’? and ‘‘His Death,’’ the 
groups are entirely broken, and even the le- 
gend is spoilt by separation. This defect in 
one of the legends is the more unfortu- 
nate as Dr. Bruce omits it altogether in his 
text. It stands in the plate ust HAROLD: 
SACRAMENTUM : FECIT: WILLELMO pUcI: In 
all other cases Dr. Bruce repeats the Latin 
legend, followed by a translation in his text. 
The English version would have been still 
more acceptable, had it been applied beneath 
the roll itself, serving both to explain the 


* Latin and fill the wide blank margins. The 


ap executed in various colors, are faith- 
ul but coarse transcripts of Stothard. The 
variegated horses can only be matched in 
Etruscan paintings and Owen Jones’ ver- 
sion of the Parthenon Frieze at Sydenham ; 
but altogether, if not minute, Dr. Brice’s 
illustrations are careful, and may be relied 
on as far as they go.. The fac-simile 
of a portion of the original Tapestry, execut- 
ed for Dibdin’s book, is preferable to Stot- 
hard’s, and might have been advantageously 
introduced in the volume before us. 

The Bayeux Tapestry itself lay disregarded 
till 1724. After the publication by Mont- 
faucon it became universally popular, and no 
ancient monument has since that period been 
80 frequently reproduced. 

ae who transported the chair of 
Dagobert to Boulogne, had the Tapestry con- 
veyed from Bayeux to Paris, where it was 
shown to inflame the minds of the people for 
the invasion of England. Dibdin preserves 
a sketch of the apparatus by which it was 
exhibited in 1814 to Mr. Gurney. It was 
coiled round a roller set ina frame with a 
winch, like a rope which lets the bucket 
lown into a well. Thename of the Toile de 

tt. Jean was given to it because it was ex- 





hibited to the people on St. John’s Day. 
On that festival it was hung round the nave 
of the Cathedral of Bayeux. At the present 
time it is preserved under glass in. the public 
library at Bayeux. Dr. Bruce gives the fol- 


lowing particulars : j 


‘* The Tapestry has originally formed one piece, 
and measures two hundred and twenty-seven 
feet in length, by about twenty inches in breadth, 
The groundwork of it is a strip of rather fine 
linen cloth, which, through age, has assumed 
the tinge of brown holland. The stitches con- 
sist of lines of colored worsted laid side by side, 
and bound down at intervals with cross-fasten- 
ings ; as is seen in the frontispiece, which rep- 
resents a portion of the tapestry of the original 
size. The parts intended to represent flesh (the 
face, hands, or naked legs of the men), are left 
untouched by the needle. Considering the age 
of the tapestry, it is in a remarkably perfect 
state. The first portion of it is somewhat in- 
jured, and the last five yards of it are very much 
defaced. The colors chiefly used by the fair 
artists are—dark and light blue, red, pink, 
yellow, buff, and dark and light green. On 
examining this interesting relic, I was struck 
with nothing so much as the freshness of the 
colors ; and can entirely subscribe to the words 
of Mr. Hudson Gurney, in the Archeologia, 
‘the colors are as bright and distinct, and the 
letters of the superscriptions as legible, as if of 
yesterday.’ ”’ 


The fables of Ausop afterwards described by 
him as ornamenting the lower border are 
more than doubtful. 

The statistic return afforded by a note is 
sufficiently curious : 


“It contains 623 men, 202 horses, 55 dogs, 
505 animals of various kinds not already enu- 
merated, 87 buildings, 41 ships and boats, and 
49 trees — in all 1,512 figures.’’ 


But Dr. Bruce omits to tell us that among 
the 1,512 figures only three are females. 
Upon the numerous shields that occur in this 
Tapestry we find no indications of the lion 
fess or chevron; the devices are confined to 
dragons, spots, and crosses. The text is an 
elaborate and lengthened commentary upon 
the needle-work, combining much archxolog- 
ical information upon costume and architec- 
ture with the historical narrative of the con- 
temporary chronicler, William Wace. Al- 
though fearing the touch of the needle, which 
he fancies Miss Strickland would handle as 
readily as a pen, our author throws out a 
few strong doubts upon several assertions 
that she has made in the history of Matilda 
of Flanders. Her ready adoption of Turold 
the Dwarf as the designer ‘‘ in part at least ”’ 
of the Tapestry requires some further author- 
ity than a Norman tradition, with Thierry’s 
‘* History of the Anglo-Normans ”’ for refer- 
ence. 
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As a specimen of the style of Dr. Bruce’s 
description of the Tapestry, we subjoin the 
following : . 


** We next meet with the funeral of the King. 
The circumstance which chiefly strikes us in it 
is its simplicity. No gilded cross is borne before 
the body. No candles, lighted or unlighted, are 
carried in procession. The attendants, clerical 
and lay, wear their ordinary dresses. Two 
youths go by the side of the bier, ringing bells. 
That the persons who follow the bearers are 
ecclesiastics is evident from their shaven crowns. 
Two of them have books, from which they chant 
some requiem. Only one of them has a mantle, 
betokening him to be a person of importance. 
The body, agreeably to the Saxon custom, has 
been wound up in a cloth, fastened with trans- 
verse bandages. It is carried head-foremost. 
At a date not long subsequent to the Conquest, 
it was usual to carry the bodies of princes to 
the grave fully exposed to view, dressed in all 
the habiliments of state. The body, on arriving 
at the place of sepulture, would be deposited in 
the stone coffin that was prepared to receive it. 
The legend here is, HIC PORTATUR CORPUS EAD- 
WARDI REGIS AD ECCLESIAM SANCTI PETRI APOS- 
ToLt: Here the body of King Edward is carried 
to the church of St. Peter the Apostle. On 
proceeding to the next compartment we are sur- 
prised at being introduced into the chamber of 
the dying King, whose remains we have already 
seen conducted to the grave. Some writers 
think that here the artist has been guilty of an 
oversight, or that the fair ladies who carried out 
his design have been very inattentive to their 
instructions. The seeming inconsistency is very 
easily explained. A new subject is now entered 
upon, and that subject is the right of succession. 
One important element in it is the grant of the 
King. The historian of the tapestry, in dis- 
cussing this very important part of his design, 
found it necessary to revert to the scenes which 
preceded the death of the Confessor, and to the 
directions. which in his last moments he had 
given. The narrative which Wace gives us of 
the last hours of the King agrees well with the 
tapestry.’’ 


Then follows a long quotation from the 
historian, but— 


**Let us now revert to the tapestry. The 
feeble condition of the King is well represented. 
An attendant is supporting him behind with a 
pillow, whilst he makes an attempt to speak. 
The blackness of death has settled upon his 
shrunken countenance. A priest dressed in 
canonicals stands by, whose uplifted hand and 
sorrow-stricken face seem to say that the grand 
climax is at hand. A lady at the foot of the bed 
weeps ; she is doubtless the wife of the Con- 
fessor, the sister of Harold. Harold is eagerly 
pressing his claim. The legend here is, HICc 
EADWARDUS REX IN LECTO ALLOQUIT : FIDELES — 
Here King Edward on his bed addresses his 
faithful attendants. Underneath is a scene, 
which the inscription explains, ET HIC DEFUNCT- 
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us Est—and here he is dead. A priest in 
canonicals is again present, probably the one we 
saw above, and two attendants wrap up the body 
for burial. The compartment before us is the 
only one in the tapestry in which two scenes are 
given in one breadth.”’ 


The book will doubtless afford great pleas- 
ure to young and old. The quaint and seem- 
ingly time-worn coloring of the bands of Ta 
estry may win over some to consider their 
own history more deeply, and others to study 
for the first time the actual pages of our older 
chroniclers. 

With the inside of the book our praise 
must end. The outside is very bad. The 
‘¢ half-bound morocco,’’ which consists in a 
very narrow red back, handsome so far on 
the shelves, is connected with. a smooth, 
glazed, paper side, covered with the gaudiest 
colors and gilding, displaying patterns which, 
after due consideration, we found had been 
suggested by a beautiful border on one of 
the pages in the celebrated Benedictional of 
Ethelwolf. Here we have theinside of a book 
turned to the outside. Time indeed it is 
that our book-covers should obtain some 
consideration ; that the principle of protect- 
ing the inside be first thought of, instead of 
studying, as in railway advertisements, what 
shall first catch the eye on a drawing-room 
table. A library book Dr. Bruce’s assuredly 
is, but in studying the drawing-room table, 
he must beware also of the work-basket. 

Fortunately for us, Queen Matilda chose 
the humblest materials for the perpetuation 
of her history. Her worsted stitchery has 
endured almost eight centuries. Had she 
selected gold and silver for her threads, the 
record must have shared the fate of the choic- 
est works of Art. Phidias was wise when 
he desired to execute his chef-d’euvre in 
stone rather than ivory and gold. The bronze 
statues of Lysippus have all been melted 
down, and even the Raphael Tapestries of 
the Vatican and the Armada series of the 
House of Lords were reduced in number by 
the Jews for the sake of the precious mate- 
rial that composed them. 

The Bayeux Tapestry has been, and will 
long continue to . regarded as an _histori- 
cal document of the greatest importance. It 
addresses the eye in an almost childish man- 
ner, but with such clear and significant ac- 
tion that much of the inscription on it could 
have been spared. Actual names alone were 
necessary. Montezuma would have read such 
intelligence without interpreters; and we 
can hardly leave the subject without observ- 
ing the wonderful simplicity of narration 
that apeea between these and the Marbles 
recently brought from Nineveh. Not only 
the same battle incidents, homage to royalty. 
and evident haste in executing a commission 
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— but the varied size of the figures according 
to rank, the shape of the trees, some radiat- 
ing in buds with fanciful stems, and the 
marking of the waves, minuteness of archi- 
tecture combined with an utter defiance of 
perspective, all tend to show that Art has al- 
ways had its expedients and conventionalities. 


From The Spectator. 
THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY.* 


~ Tr is some time since we have received so 
interesting an antiquarian book as this. 
Every square inch of the invaluable tapestry 
is brought before the eye; every incident of 
it expounded and commented upon ; and that 
in such a manner that not only is the impor- 
tance of the work as an historical document 
of facts and manners clearly exhibited, but 
the mighty tussel of Saxon thews and perti- 
nacity against Norman chivalry and resource 
is revivitied for the reader. 

The tapestry is printed in sixteen chromo- 
lithographic plates (with a supplementary 
one showing the dimensions of the original), 
reduced from the copy published by the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries. We see it in its pritni- 
tiveness and its truth, — the gawky forms of 
its kings and heroes ; the well-caught action of 
its mounted warriors, and its dead and dying ; 
its tasselled trees, twisted like skeins of wors- 
ted ; and its bordered beasts and monsters, 
whose grotesqueness is that of impossibility 
rather than invention. The color, too, is 
ee chiefly red, blue, and yellow; 
which alternate impartially whether in hu- 
man hair or parti-colored horses. 

Mr. Bruce stoutly upholds the theory that 
the Bayeux Tapestry was a work of the Con- 
queror’s reign, and even of an early period of 
it; and adheres to the tradition of its being 
due to William’s wife Matilda, and her la- 
dies. Most of his arguments are of that 
kind which satisfies those who are convinced 
already ; but his inferences are enough to 
show that, if there is little approach to cer- 
tainty on his own side, not much more ex- 
ists on the other. Throughout his elucida- 
tion he quotes copiously and aptly from 
the nervous and racy pages of the old chron- 
iclers, chiefly Wace, — writers who had an 
eye and a heart for a man, and knew how to 

resent his figure living to others. How 

uke William wooed and won his fair but 
coy Matilda by rolling her in the mud ; and 
how, on being apprized of Harold’s corona- 
tion, ‘‘ he became as a man enraged — oft he 
tied his mantle, and oft he untied it again, 
and spoke to no man, neither dared any man 


* The Bayeux Tapestry Elucidated : by Reverend John 
Collingwood Bruce, LL.D., F.S.A., Corresponding Member 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, &c. Published 
by J. R. Smith. 





speak to him ;’’ how ‘ the sea was to him 
an object of great dread, but he would rather 
cross the sea than not revenge himself and 
pursue his right;’’ how, in his passage, 
‘«his face was turned towards England, and 
thither he looked as though he was abqut to 
shoot ;”’? and how, in his hurry to arm on 
the battle-morning, he put on his hauberk 
back foremost ; —these, and many other such 
touches, are here to help us to some concep- 
tion of the dim distant fact. In his own 

rt of the book, Mr. Bruce exhibits a genu- 
ine antiquary’s fertility in accounting for 
things by theory and inference, and in find- 
ing minutie pregnant; a literary manner 
with a flavor of the old-fashioned, and a 
sprinkling of sarcastic salt. An extract rel- 
ative to the representation of Edward the 
Confessor dying and dead may indicate these 
qualities : 


‘The compartment before us is the only one 
in the tapestry in which two scenes are given in 
one breadth. This is probably not without 
design. The death and burial of Edward, and 
the election and coronation of Harold, all took 
place within eight-and-forty hours. It was. of 
great importance to Harold to get actual pos- 
session of the crown before William could put 
in his claim. It was usual in these times to 
perform the ceremonies of coronation only at 
one of the great festivals of the church. Ed- 
ward died on the last day but one of Christmas ; 
and for Harold to wait till Easter, the next fes- 
tival, was to throw away the important advan- 
tage which he had gained over his rival. Hence, 
the rapidity with which the coronation of 
Harold followed the death of the Confessor. It 
is to show that no sooner had the vital spirit fled 
than preparations for the burial were begun, 
that we have the two scenes in the same com- 
partment. 

‘«¢ The next pictures represent the election and 
coronation of Harold. William of Malmesbury 
says—‘ While the grief for the King’s death 
was yet fresh, Harold, on the very day of the 
Epiphany, seized the diadem, and extorted from 
the nobles their consent, though the English say 
that it was granted him by the King.’ 

“In many respects the Tapestry is more 
candid than the chroniclers. It here says, ‘ n1c 
DEDERUNT HAROLDO CORONAM REGIS, — Here 
they gave the crown of the King to Harold’; 
and the next legend is, ‘ Hic restpetT Harop 
Rex Anciorum, —Here is seated Harold King 
of the English.” One contemporary writer 
denies that Harold was anointed at all, or had 
any claim but his own usurpation. In the 
Doomsday survey, Harold is mentioned as seldom 
as possible ; and when his name does occur, it 
is not as King Harold, but Harold the Earl. 
The Norman chroniclers, writing subsequently 
to the time when William had established his 
conquest, seldom write his name without ap- 
pending some derogatory epithet to it, such as 
‘the perfidious and perjured King Harold.’ All 
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this seems to favor the idea that the Tapestry 
was designed during the first visit of William to 
Normandy. He had not then broken faith with 
the Saxon nobles who thronged his court; he 
was not yet independent of their good-will; so 
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that, in stating his own claims to the crown, he 
found it necessary not entirely to ignore their 
views. After he was firmly established, he 
cared not what women stitched, or clerks wrote.’’ 





From the National Intelligencer. 
LAST MOMENTS OF COL. AARON BURR. 
Hammonp straw (N. Y.), Dec. 18, 1855. 


Mr. 8. C. Rem, Jr.: My Dear Sir, —I received 
yours of Monday, 10th instant, last evening, in 
which you “desire me to give you a full state- 
ment of all the facts concerning the last moments 
of Col. Aaron Burr,” &c. In compliance with 
your desire, I state: That in the summer, about 
the 20th June, 1836, Col. A. Burr came to Port 
Richmond Hotel (Staten Island), where he took 
board, near which [ then resided, as also did the 
relative and friend of Col. Burr, Judge Ogden 
Edwards. Thecolonel (Burr) being a valetudi- 
narian, in feeble health, Judge Edwards solicited 
me, as often as I conveniently could, to visit him 
and administer the consolations of religion to 
him, which, he said, was desired by Col. Burr 
and would be agreeable to him. 

Accordingly from that time until the 13th Sep- 
tember, 1836, the day on which he died at the 
said Port Richmond House, I visited him as a 
minister of the gospel once or twice a week. At 
these consecutive interviews I was uniformly re- 
ceived and entertained by him with his accus- 
tomed politeness and urbanity of manner. The 
time spent with him at each interview, which 
was an hour, more or less, was chiefly employed 
in religious conversation adapted to his declining 
health, his feeble state of body, and his ad- 
vanced age, concluded by prayer to Almighty 
God for the exercise of his great mercy, the in- 
fluence of his holy spirit and divine blessing; in 
all which he appeared to take an interest and be 
pleased, and particularly would thank me for the 
prayers I offered up in his behalf, for my kind 
offices, and the interest I took in his spiritual 
welfare, saying it gave him pleasure to see me 
and hear my voice. 

When I reminded him of the advantages he 
had enjoyed, of his honored and pious ancestry, 
viz., his father a minister of the gospel and Pres- 
ident of the college at Princeton, N. J., and his 
mother a descendant of the learned and cele- 
brated divine, Jonathan Edwards, and that 
doubtless many prayers had gone up to heay- 
en from the hearts of his parents for his well-be- 
ing and happiness, it seemed to affect him; and 
when I asked him as to his views of the holy 
Scriptures, he responded, ‘‘ they were the most 
perfect system of truth the world had ever seen.”’ 
So that, judging from his own declaration and 
his behavior to me as his spiritual adviser, he 
was not an atheist nor a deist. I did not ad- 
minister the Holy Sacrament to him, nor did he 
suggest and request me to do it. 

In regard to other topics, in the course of re- 
peated conversations, he remarked that he was 
near Gen. Montgomery when he fell at Quebec; 





and that, notwithstanding that disaster, if the 
army had pushed on they would have succeeded. 
* * * * * * * * 


At my last interview with him, about 12 o’clock 
at noon, the day he departed this life, about 2 
o’clock P.M. as aforesaid, September 18, 1886, 
I found him, as usual, pleased to see me, tranquil 
in mind, and not disturbed by bodily pain. Ob- 
serving a paleness and change in his countenance 
and his pulse tremulous, fluttering, and erratic, 
I asked him how he felt? He replied, Not so 
well as when I last saw him. I then said, Colo- 
nel, I do not wish to alarm you, but, judging 
from the state of your pulse, your time with 
us isshort. He replied, ‘J am aware of it.’’ 
It was then near one o’clock Pp. m., and his mind 
and memory seemed perfect. I said to him, In 
this solemn hour of your apparent dissolution, 
believing as you doin the sacred Scriptures, your 
accountability to God, let me ask you how you 
feel in view of approaching eternity; whether 
you have good hope through grace that all your 
sins will be pardoned, and that God will in mer- 
cy pardon you for the sake of the merits and 
righteousness of his beloved Son, our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who in love suffered and died for us the 
agonizing bitter death of the cross, by whom 
alone we can have the only sure hope of salva- 
tion? To which he said, with deep and evident 
emotion, ‘* On that subject lam coy.’? By which 
I understood him to mean that on a subject of 
such magnitude and momentous interest, touch- 
ing the assurance of his salvation, he felt coy 
(cautious, as the word denotes) to express him- 
self in full confidence. 

With his usual cordial concurrence and man- 
ifest desire, we kneeled in prayer before the 
throne of heavenly grace, imploring God’s mer- 
cy and blessing. He turned in his bed and put 
himself in an humble devotional posture, and 
seemed deeply engaged in the religious service, 
thanking me, as usual, for the prayer made 
for him. Calm and composed, I recommended 
him to the mercy of God and to the word of his 
grace with a last farewell. At about 2 o’clock 
P. M., Without a groan or struggle, he breathed 
his last. His death was easy and gentle as a 
taper in the socket and as the summer’s wave 
— dies upon the shore. Thus died Col. Aaron 

urr. 

His first funeral service was performed by me 
in the Port Richmond House, where he died. 
Thence we took his remains to the Chapel of 
Princeton College, New Jersey, where Dr. Car- 
nahan, the President, and myself performed his 
last funeral service before the students, the fac- 
ulty, the military, and a numerous assemblage, 
and he was.buried, as he requested, in the sep- 
ulchre of his ancestors. With respects, 

P. J. VANPELT, D. D. 
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‘Coleridge, we think, calls them: what they 







BUTLER’S 


From The Athenzeum. 

The Analogy of Religion to the Constitution 
and Course of Nature ; also, Fifteen Ser- 
mons, by Joseph Butler, D. C. L., Bishop 

of Durham: with a Life of the Author, a 
Copious Analysis, Notes, and Indexes. 
By Joseph Augus,D.D. Religious Tract 
Society. 


A cuance has taken place since Bishop 
Butler wrote his colabaated ‘¢ Analogy.’’ The 
open contempt and scorn of the evidences of 

ristianity, of which he speaks, are no 
longer heard. The writers whose arguments 
called forth the ‘* Analogy ’’ are rarely men- 
tioned. Religion is in fashion. The rubrics 
have- become popular reading ; and a sort of 
clerico-layman is one of the most taking 
characters of the day. It by no means 
follows that Butler’s works are out of date. 
Although a certain current of opinion carries 
the careless to church, whereas it used to 
sweep them into the ranks of the sceptics, 
perhaps the number of the thoughtless is not 
materially diminished; and we know that 
the proportion of those who, as Butler ex- 
presses it, read ‘‘ because arguments are often 
wanted for some accidental purpose, but 
never exercise their judgment upon what 
comes before them,’ is now very large. We 
devour all sorts of mental victuals indis- 
criminately, without considering how the 
heterogeneous mass is to be digested, or even 
allowing time for disgestion. The frequent 
effect is a flabby state of mind incapable of 
exertion; many become mere sponges, as 


take in, they return in the same state only a 
little dirtier. We daily meet several copies 
of the morning papers abited like men ; one 
friend, indeed, until the recent change in the 
law, we always considered as an unfair 
evasion of the Stamp Acts. 

No book in our language is better cal- 
culated to excite thoughtful inquiry, and at 
the same time to train the mind for the 
exertion incident to it, than Butler’s ‘* Anal- 
ogy.’? While the author argues boldly on 
those things which are the proper subject of 
argument, he, with a ‘‘meekness of wis- 
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guishes those upon which the light within 
us cannot shine. . Unfortunately, clearness 
of style is not one of Butler’s excellencies, 
Whether from an anxiety to avoid all pos- 
sibility of misrepresentation by his antagonist 
or from natural defect, his phraseology is 
often such as to render the apprehension of 
the full scope of his argument a matter of 
considerable difficulty. Accordingly, we have 
had various analyses and outlines of this 
work ; and to these the present editor freely 
acknowledges his obligations. The analysis 
now supplied is not intended to supersede 
the text, but simply to help in studying it. 
It consists of a concise and able me of the 
author’s reasoning prefixed to each chapter. 
In these the train of argument is indicated 
by letters and figures corresponding with let- 
ters and figures in the margin of the text. 
This is certainly sufficient to enable the dili- 
gent student to master the author’s ar- 
guments; and none but the diligent can do 
so with the help of any analysis or outline 
that can be proposed. A similar analysis is 
prefixed to each of the sermons. 

We decidedly prefer this kind of abstract, 
which leads to an intelligent i of the 
text, to any that may by possibility be perused 
instead of the works themselves. The Index 
is founded on that by Dr. Bentham, but is’ 
far more copious. The notes have a threefold 
aim : — they give the history of the opinions 
Butler is refuting, or trage the influence of 
the author on later writers ; they correct or 
egg arguments now thought of question- 
able force, and they point out ‘‘ what most 
Christian men will admit to be deficiencies 
in the evangelical tone or sentiments of the 
author.” Those of the first and second class- 
es are certainly useful, and so, perhaps, is 
the third, though we, think most of the 
objections to which these are directed arise 
from a misconception, which Butler endeay- 
ors to guard against where he reminds the 
reader that he argued on the principles of 
others, not his own, and had omitted what 
he thought true and of the utmost importance, 
because by others thought unintelligible or 
not true. This publication will form a useful 
addition to the Educational series of the Tract 





dom ”’ very rare and very admirable, distin- 


Society. 








Tue War affords a magnificent school for med- 
icine and surgery. There is, no doubt, great 
light thrown upon the diagnosis and treatment 
of many diseases; and surgeons have found 
opportunities for trying expedients that can 
seldom be tested in ordinary practice. Fractured 
bones, even fractured joints, have been treated 
by a plan of removing the fractured parts, 








forming a clean surface to the upper and lower 
bone, and encouraging a ligamentous union, 
leaving the limb stiff, but still furnished with a 
serviceable extremity. Instead of amputation 
with loss of a hand, for instance, the patient 
only has a shortened limb, a stiff joint, with a 
hand such as no mechanist can supply. — Spec- 
tator. 
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THE GLEE-MAIDEN’S SPELL. 
BY MR. CHORLEY. 


** Lean your head upon my breast, 
Father —now my work is done; 
I have scarce a need of rest, 


Though I sung my ballads through, — 


Many, twice, —and gaily, too, 
Since the rising of the sun: 
For some angel up in heaven 
Has, to-day, my music heard; 
Look ! our old vielle has thriven; — 
In my kirtle’s inner fold, 
Father ! I have real gold, 
Given me for scarce a word. 
Shelter for you all the year, 
Pleasant wine your heart to cheer, 
Cloak with hood for you to wear; — 
This is what my gold shall do. 
Nay, ’twas ne’er my worn-out strings, 
Nor my voice — but other things — 
While I sang, I thought of you! 


“Through the castle court I passed, 
Where the hawking was to be — 
Blithe Lord James, he went the last : 

Why should Lady Mildred grow 
Whiter than the early snow, 
If her smile he would not see? 
So methought, a ditty fit, 
Would be mother’s mournful lay 
Of the Lady who did sit 
By the sea with sad surprise, 
Looking, tearless, to the skies, 
When The Hope had sailed away. 
Lady Mildred, full of woe, 
Wept, and blest, and bade me go— 
And a purse to me did throw, 
Sighing, ‘ Only gold is true!’ 
Ah! no.wonder if she felt 
That fond tale her pity melt ! — 
While I sang, I thought of you! 


*Up the hill, and by the gate 
Of the Abbey of @aint Rule, — 
Well : — it chanced in all his state, 
With seven priests his rein beside, 
Abbot Gilbert forth did ride 
On his easy, dappled mule; 
* Yet he stopped the fons to hear 
Taught me by those holy nuns, 
Telling how our Father dear 
From his glory in the sky, 
Deigns to cast an ear and eye 
On all lowly little ones. 
Not a letter did I miss, 
And his hand he bade me kiss, 
And a golden dollar, — this, — 
With his glove he gave me, too! 
I know why my simple hymn 
Even touched the 5 owns grim, — 
While I sang, I thought of you!” 





THE GLEE-MAIDEN’S SPELL.—WORSHIP IN SEBASTOPOL. 


Thus, the Glee-man’s daughter told 
Of her wondrous day of gold, 
Smiling all the story through — 
But with every crown that fell, é 
‘* This,’’ she said, ‘* was all the spell, — 
While I sang, I thought of you!”’ 
— Keepsake. 





ENGLISH WORSHIP IN SEBASTOPOL. 
Sunpay, 14TH Sepremper, 1855.* 


Let the batteries cease shelling, the mortars lie 
still, 

Be these cannon-mouths muzzled that snarl on 
the hill ; 

March our men down to prayer, down the path- 
way bomb-frayed, ' 

While our priests in the centre advance undis- 
mayed. 


Where the shell entered yesterday now enter we, 

Where the Russ worshipped yesterday now wor- 
ship we, 

Not with altars and tapers, and images stained, 

But with gratitude bursting and love unre- 
strained. , 


Through the gaps in the Cupola issue our 
prayers, 

O’er the grass-covered streets and the desolate 
squares, 

Our praises confused in tumultuous hymn, 

For the singer’s voice choketh, the singer’s eyes 
dim. 


In Sebastopol’s shelter we hug ourselves here ; 

Bar outside the winter, its famines and fear ! 

Bar outside the bastions bleod-crusted which led 

To the stronghold of Russia o’er Englishmen 
dead ! 


Heap, heap up the trenches for graves o’er their 
nes, 
Tear the enemy’s ramparts for monument stones, 
Let them lie where they fell, in Posterity’s sight, 
Our brothers, our sons, given spendthrift in 
fight. 


We gave them for England, they gave themselves 
ree 

More lavish than sunbeams on tropical sea, 

Generations to come shall record of each man, 

* T'was a hero-heart cleft on the deadly Redan.’ 


Peal, peal out the organ, if yet one be found 
Unripped by the grape-shot that cumber the 
‘ ground ; 
Ring, ring out our psalms over harbor and shore, 
For our dead are at peace with the God they 
adore ! 


* Poems of Ten Years, 1846-1855. By Mrs. D. Ogilvy. 
London. Thomas Bosworth. 1856. 











THE SNOW-STORM. 


THE SNOW-STORM. 
A TALE FROM THE RUSSIAN OF POUSHKINE. 


Axout the year 1811 — a period so memor- 
able in the history of Russia — there lived on 
his domain of Nenaradof a rich proprietor 
named Gabrilovitch. He was noted for his 
kind disposition and hospitable habits. His 
house was at all times open to his friends and 
neighbors, who resorted there in the even- 
ings—the elder ones in order to enjoy a 
quiet game of cards with their host and his 
wife Petrowna ; the younger, in the hope of 
gaining the good graces of Mari, a fair girl of 
seventeen, the only child and heiress of 
Gabrilovitch. . 

Mari used: to read French romances, and, 
as the natural and necessary consequence, 
was deeply in love. The object of her affec- 
tion was an almost penniless young ensign 
belonging to the neighborhood, and then at 
home on leave, who returned: her love with 
equal ardor. It is scarcely necessary to add, 
that the young lady’s parents had strictly 
forbidden her to think of such an alliance ; 
and whenever they met the lover, they received 
him with about that amount of friendliness 
which they would have bestowed on an ex- 
collector of taxes. Our young lovers, how- 
ever, managed to keep up a correspondence, 
and used to meet in secret beneath the shadow 
of the pine-grove or the old chapel. On 
these occasions, they, of course, vowed eter- 
nal constancy, accused fate of unjust rigor, 
and formed various projects. At length they 
naturally came to the conclusion that, as the 
will of cruel parents opposed their marriage, 
they might very well accomplish it in secret. 
It was the young gentleman who first pro- 
pounded this proposition, and it was most 
favorably received by the young lady. 

The approach of winter put a stop to their 
interviews, but their correspondence went on 
with increased frequency and fervor. In 
each of his letters, Vladimir Nicolevitch con- 
jured his beloved to leave her home, and con- 
sent toa private marriage. ‘‘ We will dis- 
appear,’’ he said, ‘‘ for a short time; then, 
one day, we will go and throw ourselves at 
your parents’ feet, who, touched by our 
heroic constancy, will exclaim: ‘ Children, 
come to ourarms!’’’ Fora long time Mari 
hesitated. At length it was agreed, that 
on a certain day she should not appear at 
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pretext of a violent headache. Her waiting- 
maid was in the secret, and they were both 
to slip out through a back-door, near which 
they would find sledges waiting to convey 
them to the chapel of Jadrino, about five 
versts distant, where Vladimir and the priest 
would await them. 

Having made her preparations, and written 
a long letter of excuse to her parents, Mari 
retired at an early hour to her room. Dur- 
ing the day she had complained of a head- 
ache, which was certainly more than a pre- 
text, for nervous excitement had made her 
really ill. Her father and mother watched 
her tenderly, and constantly asked her: 
‘* How do you feel now, Mari; are you still 
suffering t’’? Their fond solicitude went to 
the young girl’s heart, and with the approach 
of evening her agitation increased. At din- 
ner she ate nothing, and soon afterwards rose 
to take leave of her parents. They embraced 
her, and, according to their usual custom, 
gave her their blessing. Mari could scarcely 
refrain from sobbing. When she reached her 
chamber, she threw herself into an arm-chair, 
and wept aloud. Ter waiting-maid tried to 
console and cheer her, and at length sue- 
ceeded. 

There was a snow-storm that night: the 
wind howled outside the house, and shook 
the windows. The young girl, however, as 
soon as the household had retired to rest, 
wrapped herself up in thick mufflings, and, 
followed by her maid, carrying a valise, 
gained the outer door. They found a sledge, 
drawn by three horses, awaiting them; and 
having got into it, they started off at a rapi. 
pace. We will leave them to pursue their 
journey, while we return to Vladimir. 

All that day he had been actively employed. 
In the morning, he had visited the priest’ of 
Jadrina, in order to arrange with him about 
performing the ceremony ; and then he set 
off to procure the necessary witnesses. The 
first acquaintance to whom he addressed him- 
self was a half-pay officer, who willingly con- 
sented to what he wished. ‘‘ Such an ad- 
venture,”’ he said, ‘‘ reminded him pleasantly 
of the days of his youth.’’ Te prevailed on 
Vladimir to remain with him, promising to 
procure for him the other two -witnesses, 
Accordingly there appeared at dinner the 
geometrician Schmidt, with his moustaches 
and spurs ; and the son of Captain Ispravnik, 





supper, but retire early to her room, on the 


a lad of seventeen, who had just entered the 
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Uhlan corps. Both promised Vladimir to 
stand by him to the last; and the happy 
lover, having cordially embraced his three 
friends, returned to his dwelling, in order to 
complete his preparations. Having | des 
patched a servant on whom he ‘could rely 
with the sledge for Mari, he himself got into 
@ one-horse sledge, and started for Jadrino. 
Scarcely had he set out, when the storm 
commenced with violence ; and soon every 
trace of the road disappeared. The entire 
horizon was covered with a thick yellow 
cloud, whence fell masses rather than flakes 
of snow; and soon all distinction between 
land and sky was lost. In vain did Vladimir 
try to find his way. His horse went on at 
random, sometimes climbing over heaps of 
snow, sometimes falling into ravines. Every 
moment the sledge was in imminent danger 
of being upset ; and, in addition, the pleasant 
conviction forced itself on Vladimir that he 
had lost his way. The wood of Jadrino was 
nowhere to be seen ; and after two hours of 
this sort of work, the poor horse was ready 
to drop from fatigue. 

At length a sort of dark line became visible 
in front ; he urged his horse onwards, and 
found himself on the borders §F a forest. 
**0,” he exclaimed, ‘I am all right now ; 
I shall easily find my way to Jadrino.” He 
entered the forest, of which the branches 
. were so thickly interlaced that the snow had 
mot penetrated through them, and the road 
was easy to follow. The horse pricked up 
his ears, and went on readily, while Vladimir 
felt his spirits revive. 

However, as they say in the fairy tales, 
~ he went on, and on, and on, and yet could 
not find Jadrino. His poor tired steed with 
the utmost difficulty dragged him to the other 
side of the forest ; and by the time he arrived 
there, the storm had ceased, and the moon 
shone out. No appearance, however, of 
Jadrino : before him lay extended a large 
plain, towards the centre of which the poor 
traveller descried a cluster of four or five 
houses. He hastened towards the nearest, 
and, descending from the sledge, knocked at 
the window. A small door in the shutter 
opened, and the white beard of an old man 


** What do you want?” 
“Ts it far to Jadrino t”’ 


*Jadrino ! About ten versis.”’ 
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At this reply, Vladimir felt like a criminal 
condemned to execution. 

“Can you,” said he, ‘‘ furnish me with 
horses to go there t” 

** We have no horses.” 

‘* Well, then, a guide: I will give him 
whatever he asks.”’ 

‘Wait, then,” said the old man; ‘I'll 
send you my son.” 

The window was carefully closed, and a 
considerable time elapsed. Vladimir, whose 
impatience became quite uncontrollable, 
knocked again loudly at the shutter. 

The old man re-appeared. 

** What do you want?” 

‘* Your son.”’ 

‘“*He’s coming: he is dressing himeelf. 
Are youcold? Come in and warm yourself.” 

** No, no; send out your son.” 

At length a young lad, with a stout stick 
in his hand, made his appearance, and led the 
way across the snow-covered plain. 

‘“* What o’clock is it? ’? asked Vladimir. 

** Day will soon break.” 

The sun’s rays, indeed, had begun to gild 
the east, and the village cocks were crowing 
when they arrived at Jadrino. The church 
door was closed. Vladimir, having paid and 
dismissed his guide, hastened towards the 
priest’s dwelling. What was he about to 
hear ? 

Let us first inquire what was going on in 
the mansion of the master of Nenaradof. Just 
nothing at all. Inthe morning, the husband 
and wife got up as usual and went into the 
eating-room — Gabriel Gabrilovitch in his 
woollen vest and his night-cap, and Petrowna 
in her dressing-gown. 

Tea was served, and Gabriel sent a maid to 
inquire for Mari. ‘he girl returned with a 
message that her young mistress had passed 
a restless night, but that she now felt better, 
and was coming down. In a few minutes 
Mari entered and embraced her parents. 

“* How do you feel, my poor little one?” 
asked her father. 

‘* Better,”’ was the answer. 

The day passed on as usual ; but towards 
evening Mari became very ill and feverish. 
The family physician was summoned from the 
nearest town, and when he arrived he found 
his patient in a high fever. During fourteen 
days she continued on the brink of the grave. 

Nothing was known of her nocturnal flight, 
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as the waiting-maid, for her own sake, was 
prudently silent on the subject ; nor did any 
of the other accomplices, even after having 
drunk wing; breathe a word on the subject, 
so much did all parties dread the wrath of 
Gabriel. Mari, however, during her delirium, 
raved so incessantly about Vladimir, that her 
mother could not doubt that her illness was 
caused by love. She and her husband con- 
sulted some of their friends on the subject ; 
and, as the result of the conference, it was 
unanimously decided that Mari was destined 
to marry the ensign — that one cannot avoid 
one’s fate — that riches do not insure happi- 
ness —-and other fine maxims of the same 
kind. 

The invalid recovered. Vladimir, during 
her illness, had never appeared at the house ; 
and it was determined that his unexpected 
good-fortune should be announced to him — 
.that he should be told he was now free to 
marry his beloved. What was the astonish- 
ment of the proud owners of Nenaradof, when 
they received in reply a letter from the young 
ensign, in which he declared that he would 
never enter their dwelling again, and prayed 
them to forget an unhappy being, for whom 
death was the only refuge ! 

A few days afterwards, they learned that 
Vladimir had rejoined the army. It was in 
1812. No one ever mentioned his name to 
Mari, nor did she herself allude to him in 
any way. Two or three months elapsed, and 
one day she saw his name mentioned amongst 
the officers who had distinguished themselves 
at the battle of Borodino, and who were mor- 
tally wounded. She fainted, and had a re- 
lapse of fever, from which she slowly recov- 
ered. 

Not long afterwards, her father died, leav- 
ing her the reversion of his whole property. 
Wealth, however, brought her no consola- 
tion ; she wept with her mother, and vowed 
never to leave her. They left their residence 
at Nenaradof, and took up their abode on 
another estate. Numerous suitors thronged 
around the rich and lovely heiress, but to none 
of them did she vouchsafe the smallest en- 
couragement. Her mother often implored her 
to choose a husband : but she silently shook 
her head. Vladimir was no more : he expired 
at Moscow on the eve of the day the French 
entered that city. To Mari, his memory 
seemed sacred: she treasured up the books 
they had read together, his drawings, and the 
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notes he had written to her— everything that 
could perpetuate her remembrance of the un- 
happy young man. 

About that time a war, glorious for our 
country, ended. The triumphant regiments 
returned from the frontiers, and the people 
rushed in crowds togreet them. The officers 
who had set out as mere striplings, came back 
with stern martial countenances, their brave 
breasts covered with orders. Time of inefface- 
able glory! How the heart of the Russian 
then bounded at the name of his country. 

A colonel of hussars, named Vourmin, wear- 
ing in his button-hole the Cross of St. George, 
and on his face an interesting paleness, came 
to spend a few months’ leave of absence on 
his estate, which joined that where Mari was 
residing. The young girl received him with 
far more show of faver than she had hitherto 
bestowed on any of her visitors. They re- 
sembled each other in many particulars : both 
were handsome, pleasing, intellectual, silent, 
and reserved. There was a species of mystery 
in the demeanor of Vourmin, which piqued the 
curiosity and excited the interest of the heir- 
ess. He evidently admired her, paid her every 
possible attention — why did he never speak 
of love? He had acquired a habit of fixing 
his bright dark eyes on hers, half in reverie, 
and half with an expression that seemed to 
declare the approach of a decisive explanation. 
Already the neighbors spoke of the marrig 
as a decided business; and Petrowna rejoiced” 
at the thought that her daughter would a 
length have a husband worthy of her. 

One morning, when the good lady was 
seated in her drawing-room, Vourmin entered 
and inquired for Mari. 

‘* She is in the garden,”’ replied Petrowna. 
** You will find her there, if you wish to see 
her.” 

The colonel went out hastily; and Pe- 
trowna, making the sign of the cross, mur- 
mured to herself: ‘‘ God be praised! I hope 
everything will be arranged to-day.” 

Vourmin found his lady-love dressed in 
white, seated beneath a tree, close by a lake, 
with a book on her knee, like any heroine of 
romance. After the interchange of a few 
commonplace sentences, Vourmin, with come © 
siderable agitation, told her that for a long 
time he had been desirous of opening his mind 
to her, and now prayed her to listen tohim 
for a few moments. She closed her book, and 
cast down her eyes in token of assent. 
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well. However, he missed the right ford, 
We Fron me to a place which was totally 


Hi} § at length we descried a distant light. I 
| astehed towards it, and found myself outside 


am know who my wife is, nor where she is, nor 
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“T love you!’ exclaimed Vourmin — “I 
love you ardently!” 

Mari bent down her head a little more. 

**T have committed the imprudence of see- 
ing you, of listening to you, every day.” 
(Mari recollected the first letter of St Preux.) 
**Now it is too late to resist my destiny. 
The memory of your sweet face and gentle 
voice will form henceforward the joy and 
the torture of my existence; but I have a 
duty to fulfil towards you. I must reveal to 
you astrange secret, which places between us 
an insurmountable barrier.’ 

“That barrier,’? murmured Mari, “ has 
always existed. I could never have become 
your wife.” 

**T know,” replied Vourmin in a low voice, 
**that you have loved ; but death, and three 
years of mourning ——* Dearest Mari, do not 
take from me my last consolation; do not 
deprive me of the happiness of thinking that 
you might have been mine, if not ’’ 

“Hush!” cried Mari. ‘‘ Cease, I con- 
jure you ; you pierce me to the heart.” 

“Yes, I have the consoling thought that 
you would have been mine. But I am the 
most unfortunate of men —I am married!” 

Mari raised her eyes with a look of amaze- 
ment. 

**T am married,” resumed the coloncl — 
‘married these four years, and I neither 





whether I shall ever meet her.” 
" “What can you mean?* What is the 
mystery? But go on, I beg of you; I will 
tell you afterwards ”’ 
‘Here, then,’’ said the colonel, “ are the 
facts. In the year 1812,I was going to 
Wilna, to join my regiment. I arrived late 
one evening at a station, and had just given 
orders to have the horses immediately har- 
nessed, when suddenly there arose a violent 
snow-storm. ‘The master of the house and 
the postilion both strongly advised me to 
defer my journey ; but, tempest or no tempest, 
I was resolved to push on. The postilion took 
it into his head that he could shorten the 
way by crossing a river whose banks he knew 





getohim. Thestorm continued to rage, 


THE SNOW-STORM. 


door was open. Sledges were waiting outside, 
and several persons were standing in the porch. 
One of them ¢ Iled to me: ‘ This way! This 
way!’ I got out of my sledge, and entered 
the church. One of the people in the porch 
said : 

**¢TIn the name of Heaven, what has de- 
layed yout The bride has fainted, and we 
were all on the point of returning home.’ 

‘“* Half bewildered and half amused, I re- 
solved to follow up the adventure. Indeed, 
T was allowed no time to deliberate, for my 
impatient friends hurried me into the interior 
of the church, which was faintly lit up by 
two or three torches. A girl was seated on a 
bench in the shadow, while another standing 
beside her was rubbing her temples. 

“At length,’ said the latter: ‘God be 
praised that you are come! My mistress was 
near dying.’ : 

“An old priest approached, and said: 
‘ Shall we begin ! ’ 

“**Q, begin by all means, my reverend 
father! ’ replied I, giddily. 

‘They assisted the young girl to rise ; she 
seemed very pretty. Through a levity quite 
unpardonable, and, as it now seems to me, 
inconceivable, I advanced beside her to the 
altar. Her servant and the three men who 
were present were so much occupied about 
her, that they scarcely glanced at me ; besides, 
the light, as I have said, was very dim, and 
my head was enveloped in the fur hood of my 
travelling pelisse. 

In a few moments we were married. 

**¢ Embrace each other,’ said one of the 
witnesses. My wife turned her pale face to- 
wards me. For an instant she gazed as if 
petrified, then, falling backwards, she ex- 
claimed : 

“*Tt is not he! It is not he!’ 

** Out of the church I rushed, before the 
astounded priest and the bridal-party had 
time to think of arresting my flight. I jumped 
into the sledge, and soon left all pursuit be- 
hind.’ 

“**And,’ said Mari, ‘ did you never ascer- 
tain what became of that poor woman?’ 

“** Never. Ido not know the name of the 
village where I was married, nor can I recol- 
lect that of the station where I last stopped. 
At that time, so little importance did I attach 
to my criminal levity, that, when all danger 
of pursuit was over, I fell asleep in the sledge, 





’ “Shar'h, whenee'the light proceeded. The 
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and did not awake until I found myself at 
another station. The servant whom I had 
with me was killed in battle, so that every 
clue seems lost by which I might discover 
the scene of that folly which I now expiate so 
dearly.” 
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Mari turned her pale face fully towards 


him, and seized his hands. 
“* What! ” cried Vourmin, ‘“‘ was it you? ”’ 
“Don’t you recognize me?” 
A long and close embrace was the reply. 





Tue Room wHerE Naporron Diep. — Imme- 
diately after Napoleon’s death Longwood became 
once more the East India Company’s farm. The 
old house and buildings, sacred as they ought to 
have been, were ruthlessly turned into stables, 
pigsties, barns, cowhouses, and muckyards. THe 
paper was torn from the walls of his bedroom; 
the floor was replaced by a rough stone pave- 
ment; the window looking on the garden was 
blocked up; his cabinet and his bathroom were 
treated with the same ‘due delicacy; ’’ and 
then they made of the whole a poor stable for the 
Hon. Company’s farm horses. They tore down 
the paper and the hangings, and ripped to pieces 
the room in which the great Napoleon had just 
breathed his last, and out of it they made unto 
themselves a miserable barn... .. As to the 
garden which Napoleon loved, they knocked 
down the turf walls, they pulled up the beau- 
tiful flowers, they pulled down the beautiful 
trees, and they paved the whole and drained it, 
built sheds upon it, and made out of it a stock- 
yard for the Hon. Company — their pigs, their 
poultry, and their horned beasts — which were 
the pride and the glory of the Company’s farm, 
and which were deemed the worthy occupants 
of a spot venerated by millions of men and des- 
tined to be a shrine of pilgrimage for ages yet 
to come..... In the year 1883, the Com- 
pany’s charter expired, and in 1836, the British, 
Government took possession of theisland. Long- 
wood was immediately put up to public compe- 
tition as a farm, and let to the highest bidder, 
and let in the miserable state in which it was 
handed over to them by the Company, and no 
restriction was put upon the tenant, who natur- 
ally, under such circumstances, was led to look 
forward to a charge for admission to this old house 
as a source of considerable profit, and paid a 
higher rent to the Government accordingly. 
Herein we see the origin of the 2s. which every 
visitor is now forced to pay. Speaking of the 
Prince de Joinville the younger Bertrand says : 
‘« Bientét Longwood se presente a nos yeux triste 
et abandonnée! Les jardins dégradés; le salon 
ou il est mort devenu un moulin 4 moudre de 
Yorge; sa chambre 4 coucher une écurie! ! 
’ Quelle profan:tion! Au tombeau c’était de 
V’émotion, ici de la stupeur.’? — From a pamph- 
let just published at St. Helena. 





Eprrapn AT Crayrorp.—I send the follow- 
ing lines, if you think them worthy an insertion 
in your Epitaphiana. A friend saw them in the 
churchyard of Crayford, Kent : 


**To the Memory of Peter Izop, who was 
thirty-five years clerk of this parish, and al- 
ways proved himself a pious and mirthful man. 


‘¢ The life of this clerk was just threescore and 


ten, 

During half of which time he had sung out 
Amen. 

He married when young, like other young 
men; 

His wife died one day, so he chaunted Amen. 

A second he took, she departed, — what then? 

He married, and buried a third with Amen. 

Thus his joys and his sorrows were treble, but 
then 

His voice was deep bass, as he chaunted Amen. 

On the horn he could blow as well as most 
men, 

But his horn was exalted in blowing Amen. 

He lost all his wind after threescore and ten, 

And here with three wives he waits till again 

The trumpet shall rouse him to sing out 
Amen.”’ 


Tradition reports these verses to have been com- 
posed by some curate of the parish. — Wotes 
and Queries. 





Nove ConsiGNMENT FOR THE CRIMEA.— 
Among the numerous ‘‘ Christmas Presents ’’ 
that have left our shores for friends in the East, 
none, perhaps, are more remarkable than the 
following: On Friday last, Mr. W. Thomas, of 
Ratton, despatched a pack of foxhounds for the 
use of his brother, Major Thomas, of the Royal 
Horse Artillery, and his brave brothers-in-arms 
at the seat of war. Captain, now Major Thomas, 
was for some time stationed in Lewes, and is 
well known and respected by most of our towns- 
people. Since leaving England, he has entered 
the Royal Horse Artillery, and for his noble and 
gallant conduct has been promoted. No doubt 
a Sussex ‘* view halloo’’ will no less agtonish 
the Russians themselves, than be a source of 
discomfiture to the Russian foxes. — Sussex 
Advertiser. 








From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE CREMERIES OF PARIS. 


* Wuar are the crémeries of Paris? ”’ 

‘* The laiteries.”’ 

** And what are the laiteries?”’ 

*¢ The crémeries.”’ 

The one is a richer word than the other, 
and may be more genteel for aught I know, 
but they both mean thesamething. They are 

laces where visitors who know Paris break- 
astmore comfortably and moreelegantly than 
at the hotels, cafés, or restaurants, and go to 
the theatre in the evening on the saving of 
money they have made. Unmentioned in 
Murray, and unnoted in Bradshaw, they are 
yet among the most pleasant features of the 
t and gay city, and are thickly scattered 
in every part of it, open from seven in the 
morning till nine in the evening. When I 
was last in Paris, as 1 went each day to the 
t— the Grande Poste aux Lettres, in the 
uedean Jacques Rousseau —I had not to 
twenty steps before I came upon one of 
these establishments, situated on the right 
é of the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs. 
See, no flaunting café front is here, no res- 
taurant bedizened with gold, and scarlet, and 
blue. No crowds of epicurean gazers are 
here seen gloating on a carte du jour, such 
as is daily placed, in manuscript, in the 
window of a great restaurateur. No; here 
is at once an emblem of purity, simplicity, 
and modesty—a window frame painted 
white, with delicate muslin-curtains within ; 
and above, the title of Crémerie, in plain 
black letters. 

We enter, and find a room, small but 
clean and neat, with the walls papered to 
represent oak-framing and deal-panels ; while 
on the side opposite the entrance, and there- 
fore conspicuous to all comers, there is seen 
the here, the terror of evil-doers: ‘‘On ne 
ge pas ici.’’ In some crémeries, lamenta- 

le to say, an ominous want of moral cour- 
age is manifested, and crime is dallied with 
uuder a trembling inscription of merely 
‘* pridre de ne pas fumer avant midi ;”’ but 
in this one they go to the root of the evil at 
once, and ‘‘ On ne fume pas ici’? assures one 
of a salubrious atmosphere, antique simplic- 
ity, and Arcadian innocence. 
you advance to one of the little tables 
of gray marble, and, having suspended your 
hat duly on a wall-peg — an untutored Ang- 
lais, and none but he, is so deficient in 
t to the place as to deposit his hat on 
the eae | there comes a little maiden 
—a little maiden with quick-glancing black- 
beaded eyes, and jet-black hair, neatly braid- 
ed, and a dainty little white collar, turned 
over the black body of her tartan dress. In 
& moment she has come up, and put her fin- 
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gers, just the tips of her tiny fingers, on the 
edge of the gray marble table, to show her 
readiness to take your orders. There, she 
has come up, and is ready, if you should 
speak, to look at you instantly with her 
clever, cheerful countenance. But now she 
gazes in another direction, and assumes an 
appearance of being quite abstracted from 
the world in some pleasant reverie ; for she 
knows so well — the experienced little thin 
— that however unreasonable any number o 
customers are in expecting to be served 
instantly, and all at once, the moment they 
sit down, yet, when it comes to the all-im- 
portant personal question of any one of them 
saying exactly what it is he does want, there 
is then a lamentable vacillation of such per- 
son’s ideas, fancies, and notions. 

And there is really much choice in the 
crémeries. Shall it be, for instance, café au 
lait, or un chocolat & la créme, or perhaps un 
thé complet ?— this last containing the vari- 
ous English paraphernalia of the tea-table, 
with the distinction of a white earthenware 
tea-pot, with a stray leaf-catcher hanging to 
the spout. Whole regiments of these you 
may have a glimpse of, through an open 
door, on the shelves of an interior room, 
where you may also from time to time see 
the papa and mamma of the little maiden as 
they bustle about with their assistants, and 
occasionally come forth, for a moment, to 
make sure that things are all square and cor- 
rect in the salon. 

But what shall it be? Say, Café au lait, 
and within twenty seconds after you have 
pronounced the words, the fairy-like move- 
ments of the little. maiden, quickened into 
sudden life and motion at the very first word, 
have placed before you, with a ‘ Voila, mon- 
sieur,”’ not @ cup merely, large or small, but 
un bol—a regular jorum of hot steaming 
fragrant coffee, such as is never to be seen in 
England from one end of the land to the 
other. And by the side of this she places 
the little plate, with four great flat rectan- 
gular lumps of beet-root sugar, 8o cut by the 
patent machine, and so placed separately, 
that if you do not take them in the coffee, 
you may with “aber ease, like every consci- 
entious Frenchman, carry them away in 
your pocket. And with ‘ Voila, mon- 
sieur,’ poe she places before you a lar, 
basket of variously shaped rolls, all of the 


roverbial excellence and lightness of the 


arisian manufacture. 

She is everywhere, this little maiden, and 
does everything as, quickly as she docs it 
deftly and cheerfully. And when you take 
your leave, lo! in a moment, and without 
any bustle, there she is in the little bureau 
near the door, with such a bright morning 
smile about her eyes, receiving the payment, 
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and checking some sort of private account, 
and seeming to think it all the most charm- 
ing of holiday occupations. 

‘‘Bah!’’ exclaims some very refined 
reader ; *‘ what do I care for a neighborhood 
so unfashionable as the region of the Rue 
Neuve des Petits Champs, and the Rue Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, though the Grande Poste 
aux Lettres may be therein, and decorated 
though it be at every door with truculent- 
looking Chasseurs de Vincennes? I do not 
go there for my letters even now,”’ adds this 

ntleman ; ‘‘ but they used to be all ad- 
pina to me at the office of the British 
Section of the Exposition, hanging out at 
No. 14 Rue du Cirque, where I called daily 
on my way to the Palais de 1’Exposition, and 
saw a fine young officials of Marlborough 
House sitting in gilded rooms, and very busy 
cultivating moustaches and imperials a /a 
Francaise.’’ 

Nay, O gentle reader ; but even there, in 
that fashionable locality, thou shalt bo fitted 
with one of the crémeries, and thou shalt no 
longer have any excuse for wasting thy 
means on expensive breakfasts and riotous 
living. Behold the Crémerie de la Made- 
leine at the corner of the Rue Royale and 
the Rue Faubourg St. Honoré ! 

Mark, again, the neat and clean appear- 
ance of the zinc-white window; then enter 
and find again the same modesty in the ap- 
pointments of the salon, and the samo purity 
of atmosphere as before; for lo! there is 
once more that legend, worthy its letters of 
gold: ‘*On ne fume pas ici;”’ which tells 
at once of quietness, and decorum, and salu- 
brity; and it allows the gentle and the deli- 
cate, as well as the strong, to enter there. 

And what a congregation of all classes at 
the little gray marble tables, the time being 
eighta.m. See! there isan officer of Zouaves, 
and two of National Guards; and a sergeant 
of the line, and three ouvriers in their 
blouses, a historical painter, and a portly 
citizen of grave and venerable deportment. 
There also are two young ladies, who must 
be governesses, and three others who are 
pretty certainly milliners’ assistants; and 
there is a very grand lady, and her husband, 
and her two boys; and another very grand 
and fat old lady, all black silk, and frills, 
and ribbons, with a table all to herself; and 
there is a family of country-folk, comprising 
three generations, and children of various 
denominations. There, too, is a very retir- 
ing widow, with three dear little girls; and 
there are two dames des halles. And they 
all behave with such propriety, and _polite- 
ness, and true gentility, that you aro at a 
loss as to which of them to award the palm. 

The service of this establishment is per- 
formed by four young maids; and how 
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quickly and deftly they get through it! No 
one has to wait for whatever he or she may 
desire. Cus sur le plat, or riz au lait, or 
<> noir, each and all are by some magic 
placed before you the instant you ask for 
them, smoking hot, but never too hot. 

And still the maids, gliding and glancing 
here, and there, and everywhere, may he 
seen occasionally, through a half-opened 
door in a further room, polishing up fresh 
bols and plates, and enjoying a sparkling 
conversation amongst themselves on their 
own affairs. I am rather afraid, though, 
that the damsel in the tartan of green and 
purple, and she of the maroon and brown 
and blue tartan, are rather hard on her of 
the brown dress, edged with curious garland- 
ing of miniature twining leaves, with little 
violet and pink flowers between. But it is 
not on account of the dress they are poking 
their delicate fun at her; O no! there is 
some cause far more spiri/uelle than that; for 
she droops her long eyelashes bashfully, and 
goes on rubbing up the spoons with redoubled 
energy, answering not a word. 

Of course, all this is confined to an under- 
current, not easy for a casual observer to 
catch even a glimpse of ; and behind, as well 
as before the scenes, everything is exactly as 
it should be; for is not the whole establish- 
ment presided over by that most ladylike- 
looking madame, gazing with tender care on 
her guests from her marble-edged bureau! 
What distressingly delicate features she has, 
though ; and a sad invalid must she be; but 
so admirable and so truly feminine must be 
her disposition, that in place of being soured, 
it has only been sweetened by tho sufferings 
she has gone through. And is there not her 
husband frequently present also, that olive- 
complexioned Gaul, with coal-black hair, 
closely cropped on his head, but not at all 
cropped over and about and under his face 
and chin? Sometimes you see him very 
energetically assisting in the kitchen depart- 
ment, and sometimes he comes and sits in 
his white shirt-sleeves and great black beard 
near his wife, enthroned on the bureau ; and 
she is very proud of him. 

But prouder still is she of her son, o 
delicate but intellectual-looking boy of about 
twelve years old, who comes home on Sun- 
days from the Polytechnic School. Then, 


dressed in his uniform, he has the supreme | | 
happiness of sitting next his mother on the y 


scarlet-cushioned seat of the bureau. There - 


he occupies himself with reading and sketch-  * 


ing, but sitting so uncomfortably on the ex- 
treme edge of the cushion. And why 80? 
The cat has established itself in sleep just 
behind him, with its flanks rising and hiling 
80 high and so regularly as to show what a 
very sound sleep it must be enjoying, under 
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the instinctive knowledge that the boy will 
not, for the world, and any number of bonbons 
besides, disturb the luxury of its position. 

But now, having finished breakfast, you 
advance to the bureau, and recount to the 
good lady what you have partaken of; and 
she, adding up the charges as you mention 
each item, finally tells you, with a sweet 
smile, and with a half-sympathizing half- 
hesitating sort of expression, as if grieved to 
the heart that you should be obliged to pay 
so much—she tells you, “If it pleases 
monsieur, neuf.’? Neuf! What, nine francs! 
The chocolat a la créme was certainly very 
fine, and the ome/ette most glorious, and the 
rolls everything that Parisian bread is re- 
ported to be ; and you have risen like a giant 
refreshed, and fit for walking through all 
the miles and miles of counters at the Palais 
de l’Industrie : but still nine francs! 

Do not trouble yourself. ‘‘Neuf’’ does 
not mean nine francs; for, no matter how 
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long the decimal coinage has been reported 
to be established by law in France, and how- 
ever favorable the frequent bouleversements 
of everything, during the last fifty years, 
must have been to the introduction of an 
new monetary system, the mass of the people 
will have nothing to do with the decimals 
and novelties of the government and the 
savans. ‘* Neuf,’’ therefore, means nine sows 
of the ancient régime, and is so much a 
matter of course, that there is thought to be 
no occasion for multiplying words by adding 
the denomination of the coin to the number. 

Nine sous, therefore, or fourpence-half- 
penny, you pay, and for a famous breakfast ; 
and the good old lady receives the money so 
thankfully, and looks so deeply obliged to 
you, yet withal so fearful lest you should 

ave hurt yourself by your liberality. And 
you go forth on your way in an eminentl 
charitable frame of mind, and at peace with 
all the human race. 





Commopore Ropcers’ Cruise IN THE ARCTIC 
Sas. — Accounts have been lately received of a 
very interesting cruise made by the United States 
sloop-of-war Vincennes, into the Arctic Sea 
north of Behring’s Straits. The Vincennes is 
the flag-ship of the United States North Pacific 
Surveying Squadron, under the command of 
Commodore John Rodgers, whose observations 
on Japan have greatly increased our knowledge 
of that country. 

The Vincennes entered Behring’s Straits in 
August, 1855, and anchored in Senivane Bay, a 
pért of the eastern coast of Asia, for the purpose 
of making astronomical observations. Here the 
Expedition had many opportunities of gaining 
information respecting the habits of the T'echuc- 
chis Indians, a warlike race who inhabit this 
part of Asia. They owe no allegiance to foreign 
powers, having never been conquered by the Rus- 
sians, although the country which they occupy 
is generally considered to belong to the Rus- 
sian possessions in Asia. 

Leaving a party at Senivane to make the nec- 
essary observations, Commodore Rodgers shaped 
his course through Behring’s Straits for Herald 
Island, discovered by Capt. Kellett in 1851. 
After landing on this island, which is stated to 
be about 14 mile in length, and 850 feet above 
the sea, Commodore Rodgers determined on vis- 
iting the land reported to have been discovered 
by Capt. Kellett, about 60 miles north of Herald 
Island, The Vincennes reached the latitude of 
72° 5’ 29”, in longitude 174° 87’ 15”, without 
perceiving any sign of.land,— and thus Com- 
modore Rodgers was forced to the conclusion 
that Capt, Kellett had fallen into the common 
error in high latitudes in the Arctic Seas, and 
had been deceived by low cloud-banks, which he 
believed to be islands. , 

At this point, which is not, however, so far 





north as the latitudes attained by Capts. Kellett 
and Collison north of Behring’s Straits, the pro- 
gress of the ship was interrupted by a barrier of 
ice, and, as she was not prepared for wintering 
in the Arctic Seas, it became necessary to alter 
her course. 

Returning by the west of Herald Island, Com- 
modore Rodgers sailed over the tail of Herald 
Reef, and worked up to the position of the land 
reported to have been seen by Capt. Kellett, and 
named by him Plover Island, which, however, 
seems to have no real existence, as no trace of it 
could be discovered by the officers of the Vincen- 
nes, although they had the advantage of an ex- 
tremely clear atmosphere for observation. 

Having accomplished all that was possible 
during the open season northward of Herald Is- 
land, Commodore Rodgers was anxious to visit 
Wrangell’s Land, reported to have been discov- 
ered by Admiral Von Wrangell when he was in 
the Russian service; but, after working his ship 
to within 10 miles of the position assigned to the 
land, he was arrested by a barrier of ice. 

The return passage to Behring’s Straits was 
accomplished without any remarkable incident. 
This dashing cruise, considered in connection 
with Dr. Kane’s late successful Exploring Expe- 
dition, and the capture by an American whaler 
of our abandoned Resolute, will, we have reason 
to believe, incite our enterprising transatlantic 
cousins to further Arctic exploration; and, 
while the discovery of the North-West Passage 
has been happily achieved by England, and 
possibly, as time may show, by Franklin’s Ex- 
pedition, the flag of the United States, under the 
auspices of a Grinnell or a Peabody, will possibly 
be the first to pass round the North American 
Continent from the Atlantic to the Pacific. — 
Atheneum. 
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THE LATE SAMUEL ROGERS. 


From The Times. 
THE LATE SAMUEL ROGERS. 


Tue death of a man who had attained 
to. such length of days as Samuel Rogers 
would in itself be a somewhat remarkable 
occurrence ; but when it is considered that 
the case is not one of insignificant longevity 
— that the man of whom we are speaking 
was for the greatest portion of a century the 
companion and intimate friend of all the 
most remarkable men in Europe—such an 
event as his disappearance from the scene 
cannot be passed over entirely without com- 
ment. It would be unfair, however, to his 


-memory to consider him merely as the friend 


of men distinguished in every branch of hu- 
man achievement and human attainment; 
he had in his own person attained consider- 
able distinction in various ways. As a poet 
his name will continue to occupy an eminent 
= upon the catalogue of classical Eng- 
ish writers —as a literary critic, as a judi- 
cious connoisseur in art, and more especially 
in painting, few men have been his equals. 
For half a century, too, his house was the 
centre of literary society, and the chief pride 
of Mr. Rogers lay not so much in gatherin 
round his table men who had already achiev 
eminence as in stretching forth a helping 
hand to friendless merit. Wherever he dis- 
cerned ability and power in a youth new to 
the turmoils and struggles of Soutien life, it 
was his delight to introduce his young client 
to those whom he might one day hope to 
equal. The courtesy and consideration of 
the host soon drew forth the same qualities 
in his guests. Many a man now living can 
remember that on a Saturday night he went 
to bed an unknown lad, thinking of the 
celebrated men of his time as a person thinks 
who has only read about them, and on Sun- 
day walked home from the hospitable house 
of Mr. Rogers encouraged to persevere in his 
task by the hearty good wishes and friendly 
sympathy of those who had heretofore ap- 
peared to him almost as inhabitants of an- 
other world. Great injustice indeed should 
we do to the memory of Samuel Rogers, if 
in the few remarks we venture to offer upon 
his character we did not give the first place 
to his boundless and unassuming charity, of 
which his unvarying kindness to literary 
men ot the outset of their career was but a 
single form. Were this the proper place to 
recount histories of this kind, we could tell 
many a tale of forlorn and well-nigh hope- 
less wretchedness relieved by his hand. It 
was not mig with him, as with costive 
philanthropists, that misery should have what 
18 called a ‘* claim” upon him, in order to 
bring him to the garret where it lay pining. 
He had seen mention of it in the police re- 
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rts, or in the public journals—he had 
eard it spoken of at the dinner-table of a 
friend. No remark issued from his lips at 
the time ; he heard it as though he heard it 
not ; but the next day betimes he might have 
been seen in person examining into the truth 
of the representation, and, if need were, af- 
fording relief with no sparing hand. All 
this was done without ostentation and with- 
out boast. No living man can pretend to 
say that this was his practice throughout 
his whole life, for he has worn out three or 
four generations of men; but it would be 
strange indeed if the youth and manhood of 
Rogers had in this respeet been materially 
different from his protracted old age. 

The biography of Samuel Rogers would 
involve the history of Europe since George 
III., then in the bloom of youth, declared to 
his subjects that ‘‘ he gloried in the name of 
Briton.”? It is now more than a quarter of 
a century since that Monarch was carried to 
his grave in extreme age, worn out with 
mental and bodily disease. Let us take the 
most notable historic drama of the century, 
1793-1815 — the rise, decline, and fall of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. This was but an epi- 
sode in the life of Samuel Rogers. He was 
a young man of some standing in the world, 
fully of an age to appreciate the meaning 
and importance of the event, when the 
States-General were assembled in France. 
if we remember right, he actually was pres- 
ent in Paris at or about the time, and may 
have heard with his own ears Mirabeau 
hurling defiance at the court, and seen Dan- 
ton ~ Robespierre whispering to each other 
that their time was not yet come. Let us go 
back to other events as standards of admeas- 
urement. As the war of the French Revolu- 
tion and that against Napoleon Bonaparte 
were episodes in the ripe manhood, so was 
the American war an episode in the boyhood 
of Rogers. He was of an age to appreciate 
the grandeur, if not the political meaning 
of events, when Rodney won his naval vie- 
tories and when General Elliot successfully 
defended Gibraltar. He could remember 
our difference with our American colonies 
and the battles of Bunker’s Hill, Brandy- 
wine, and Germantown, as well as a man 
now in manhood can remember the three 
glorious days of July and the Polish insur- 
rection. To have lived in the days of General 
Washington, and to have heard discussions 
as to the propriety of admitting the indepen- 
dence of the North American Provinces, and 
to have been alive but yesterday, seems well- 
nigh an impossibility ; but such was the case 
of Samuel Rogers. When he opened hiseyes 
upon the world, that great and powerfuf 
country which is now known as the United 
States of North America was but an insigni- 
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ficant dependence of the mother country —a 
something not so important as the Antilles, 
even in their forlorn condition, are at the 
resent moment. They were just rising to 
somewhat of a little more significance than 
the ‘‘ plantations ’’ to which Defoe smuggled 
off the troublesome characters in his fictitious 
tales. They now constitute one of the most 
werful States in the comity of nations. 
oan take another test — that of our Indian 
empire. But three or four years before the 
birth of the subject of these remarks Colonel 
Clive fought the battle of Plassy and laid the 
foundation of it. He lived through the gov- 
ernment of India by Warren Hastings, and, 
being in London at the time, could well un- 
derstand the discussions which took place 
upon the subject of the India Bill. The 
battle of Assaye found hima man forty years 
of age. He was in full possession of his 
faculties when Lords Hardinge and Gough 
won their victories in North-Western India, 
but the other day. It would be superfluous 
tolay before our readers any contrast between 
the dates of other political events at which 
this remarkable man must have assisted, at 
least as an intelligent spectator. Let them 
carry back their minds to the days of Wilkes 
and the Duke of Grafton, and remember but 
the mere names of the statesmen who have 
administered the affairs of the country from 
that time to the present, and they will have 
present to their recollection a list of the asso- 
ciates and friends of the late Mr. Rogers. 
As might be expected, his more intimate asso- 
ciations were naturally with the leading men 
of the Liberal party, but such was his cour- 
tesy of temper and of manner that he was 
received upon a friendly footing even by those 
with whom he was known to differ on points 
of political principle. A mere politician he 
never was at any period of his career. 

It is, however, to the literary history of 
the century we must mainly look for a cor- 
rect appreciation of Rogers’ career. He not 
only outlived two or three generations of 
men, but two or three literary styles. The 
Poet of Memory, as he has been called, must 
not be rashly judged by the modern student, 
whose taste has been partly exalted, partly 
vulgarized, by the performances of later 
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writers ;—we are speaking of a contempo- 
rary of Dr. Johngon. Rogers must have 
been a young man some twenty years old 
when the great lexicographer died, and there- 
fore a great portion of Johnson’s writings 
must have been to him contemporary litera- 
ture. Let those who are inclined to cavil at 
the gentler inspirations of Rogers think for 
a moment upon what English “ was be- 
tween the deaths of Goldsmith and Johnson 
and the appearance of Walter Scott’s first 
great poem. Cowper redeems the solitary 
waste from absolute condemnation as the 
most unfortunate epoch in our literature. 
Rogers no doubt formed hisstyle upon earlier 
models, but he was no servile copyist ; — he 
could feel, without any tendency to apish 
imitation, the beauties of such authors as 
Dryden and Pope. ‘The poem by which his 
name is principally known to the public will 
always remain as among the classical pieces 
of English literature, while some of his 
smaller poems will never cease to hang in 
the memory of men while the English ny 
guage is understood. This, however, is not 
the proper place for entering upon any criti- 
cal disquisition as to the literary merits of 
the remarkable man who has just terminated 
his long career. Our intention reaches no 
further than to call attention to the remark- 
able duration of his life, and to pay a tribute 
of respect to the memory of a man who 
richly deserved it. Among the many re- 
markable points which may be mentioned in 
his career, considered as that of a literary 
man, the’ fact should be particularized that 
during the greater portion of his life he was 
a wealthy banker in the city of London. It 
must have been by an extraordinary combi- 
nation of position, of intellectual and social 
Syren of prudence and of wisdom, that 
the same man who was the friendly rival 
of Byron, Wordsworth, and Scott, talked 
finance with Huskisson and Peel upon equal 
terms, exchanged bon mots with Talleyrand, 
and was the friend of all the eminent men 
and of many of the indigent and miserable 
who flourished and suffered during three 

rts of acentury. Such a man was Samuel 

ogers. Py 





Yer another edition of Mr. Longfellow! Mr. 
John Gilbert is the artist whose fancies have 
been employed on the pictorial adornment of this 
new impression of The Poetical Works of H. 
W. Longfellow (Routledge & Co.), and very 
fancifully he has achieved his task. Mr. Gilbert 
works in the true spirit of a poet; he is not 
content to render literally the mere text of his 
author. He dares to interpret for himself, to 
run along the lincs of a suggestion, to fill up 





the fajnt outlines of a thought, and to animate 
abstract ideas with luxurious life. His glades, 
his moonlit scenes, his mountains, his barren 
heaths, his moorlands with the storm just rising, 
his tranquil views and castles of indolence, are 
capital, — full of depth and shadow, real and 
yet poctical, like true lantscapes, and yet not 
unlike the landscape of poetic reverie. Mr. Long- 
fellow ought to feel proud of this proof of his 
popularity in England. — Atheneum. - 
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PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE. 


' From Chambers’ Journal. 
PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE. 


Turs, at all events, is a universal subject, 
and closely enough allied to the present ge- 
nial season of the year, by reason of its ob- 
vious association with wedding-cakes and 

rospective house-warmings. It is a sub- 
ject, however, not so well understood as its 
importance would require. History is as 
full of it as romance ; but romance compre- 
hends it better, though still imperfectly. 
History classes it with the other facts it de- 
scribes, affecting the fate of kingdoms and 
peoples ; while romance considers it, with- 
out knowing why, as a universal influence, 
acting on character, and thus determining 
action. In this, romance is truer than his- 
tory, but, having less intellect, it has less 
power. Our judgment is carried away by 
the one, our imagination by the other. In 
the one case, love is a substantial fact, which 
may be operated ae by policy or force ; in 
the other, it is a charming plaything of the 
thoughts, which may be the subject of 
waking dreams, of radiant smiles and deli- 
cious tears, but must be carefully kept in 
the background of the business of life, and 
by no means stand in the way of marrriage- 
settlements. 

When history represents love merely asa 
hard, substantial fact, running into a crowd 
of other hard, substantial facts and making 
a row among them, it exhibits a deficiency 
in philosophy, and owes its power only to 
its avoidance of falsehood, and its strong- 
headed criticism of such facts as it compre- 
hends. When romance represents Lord Er- 
nest and Miss Constance Pensive as setting 
out in life with their mutual passion the sole 
business of their existence, and every action 
into which they are thrown, however acci- 
dentally, as working so far towards the 
happy dénouement or the melancholy caias- 
trophe, it exhibits an utter want of knowl- 
edge of the world, united with as near a 

ess at the truth as can be made by a mind 
incapable of getting beyond the concrete, or 
the embodied representation of an abstract 
idea. Such stories of love, in short, in- 
stead of the pictures of life they profess 
to be, are allegories, in which men and 
women are sal personifications of senti- 
ments, and thrown into such positions as are 
best calculated for their display. As allego- 
ties, they are sometimes caetlent ; but this 
very excellence is calculated to mislead. 
While we are children, we look upon the Pii- 
grim’s Progress as an authentic narrative ; 
and it is well known that in the case of nov- 
el-readers, the age of childhood extends to a 
aiciees ts term of years. 

wildered between romance and history, 
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there are some who take refuge in a cold 
scepticism, and deny the existence of love at 
all as an important influence. The cause of 
this error is their being taught to regard the 
sentiment only in its concrete form, and to- 

ss over the indications of its abstract ex- 
istence even in their own hearts. They re- 
fuse to believe in a love which is represented 
as pursuing its mistress like the Columbine 
of pantomime, darting after her through peo- 
ple’s windows, glass and all, and leaping 
over the heads of surprised costermongers. 
‘‘ Fudge !”’ say they: ‘‘ in real life there is 
no such nonsense. There, we take into con- 
sideration birth, money, station, property, as 
well as beauty and amiability ; and our Col- 
umbine, although as fond of dancing perhaps 
as the other, cares less for the showy than 
the solid advantages of her partner, and looks 
shrewdly out, from her beautiful eyes, for a 
comfortable settlement in the world. We 
were never in love, although we have lived 
to— we will not say how many years; and 
we never knew anybody who was in the pre- 
dicament — unless, perhaps, in a ife, 
when one gets into it sometimes just as he gets 
into drink, and then, after a little while, 
gets out of it again deadly sober.’’ 

There is a great deal of truth in this, but 
still more falschood; and it is astonishing 
how general the falsehood is. We once 
knew a lady in the medieval period of life— 
nay, well on to the close of that period — 
who on one occasion said to us: ‘ Isn’t it 
odd, that although I have lived all these years 
in the world, I have actually never been in 
love? ”’ 

Yes, veryodd. This lady was one of those 
beautiful medieval specimens which are pecu- 
liar to our own country. Her features were 
untouched by Time, except as he touches 
pictures, only to mellow them; and her 
voice, although it had ‘* sunk a tone,’’ had 
more sweetness in its serene gravity than the 
sweetest voices of youth. 

Yes, very odd. Her eyes had lost their 
flashing brightness — the sunshine had faded 
from the surface, and left them deep, still, 
and mysterious; they were not speaking 
eyes, that confuse and alarm you with their 
volubility, but written eyes, whose silent 
characters are full of thoughts and memories. 

Yes, very odd —if true. But it was not 
true. The lady, we will undertake to say, 
had been in love from an sv period of her 
teens. The sentiment existed within her as 
an abstraction — a dream, a hope, a longing, 
a despair. It is that which gave its depth 
to her eye, its sweetness to her voice, its wo- 
manliness to her look. It harmonized with, 
and exalted, the noble parts of her character ; 
and the unconscious search in which her life 
was spent after the unseen and the unknown 
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kept her sacred from the mean vulgarities of 
the world. 

It is in this way that love is a universal 
influence. It is an aspiration of our nature 
after something to exalt and refine it. We 
are told that Miss Constance Pensive inspired 
Lord Ernest with a passion— but that is 
nonsense. The passion already existed, and 
manifested its existence by its restless search 
after sympathy. If Miss Constance had not 
been found, or, being found, had not been 
attended by the coincidental phenomena 
which marked her out as the individual 
sought, it would still have lived, and looked, 
and yearned; the search would still have 
been continued, and would still have been 
the aim and business of the inner life. How 
many men well up in years— men engaged 
in the anxious strife of the world, with brows 
wrinkled with care and paled with thought 
—start, and smile, or sigh, as they pace 
through their solitary room! And why ?— 
a phantom has crossed their path, and dis- 
appeared in the rich hangings of the win- 
dow : the same that lightened on them for 
an instant thirty years ago, burning into 
their souls with the flash the conviction that 
they indeed saw the original of the picture. 
And who was she, this lady of the past, this 
Cynthia of a minute? A mere passing 
stranger, seen for a moment, and then van- 
ishing forever — 


**One of those forms that flit by us when we 
Are young, and fix our eyes on every face ; 
And O, the loveliness at times we see, 

The momentary gliding, the soft grace, 
The charm, the youth, the beauty which agree 
In many a nameless being we retrace, 


Whose course and home we know not, nor shall 


now, 
Like the lost Pleiad, seen no more below !”” 


It is in vain for such dreaming gentlemen to 
deny the soft impeachment. This was the 
cause of the start, the smile, the sigh ; and 
this was the feeling which had humanized 
their nature even in the midst of crosses and 
disappointments in the search itself. Bitter- 
"bye may smile at our folly in having clasped 

e shadow for the substance ; but there re- 
mains behind, notwithstanding, the convic- 
tion that the substance does exist ; and even 
if time has placed us hors de combat in the 
actual pursuit, we do not look less fondly, 
less confidingly, into the abyss where dwells 
the lost Pleiad of our hope. 

Without the existence of such feelings 
even in bosoms but little likely to indulge 
them, it wouid be difficult to understand 
the interest awakened on some occasions by 
their revelation in romance, and the convic- 
tions we feel as we read that they are part 
and parcel of human nature. Look at Both- 
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well, the stern fierce trooper in Old Mortality. 
He has been slain by the wild fanatic Balfour, 
exclaiming as he falls: ‘Base peasant- 
churl, thou hast spilt the blood of a line of 
kings! ’’? On his clothes being examined, 
there found a pocket-book, containing, as 
might be expected, tavern-bills, regimental 
accounts, lists of victims who would yield good 
spoil, and other documents of the kind. But 
in the book there was likewise a pocket care- 
fully concealed, enclosing letters ‘* written 
in a beautiful female hand,’’? without ad- 
dress, subscribed only by initials, and dated 
twenty years before. ‘‘ With these letters 
was a lock of hair, wrapped in a copy of 
verses, written obviously with a feeling which 
atoned, in Morton’s opinion, for the rough- 
ness of the poetry and the conceits with 
which it abounded, according to the taste of 
the period.”” The episode, thus slightly in- 
dicated, we feel to be true; and we at once 
comprehend the contradictions of the charac- 
ter — its occasional gentleness, its gleams of 
honor and generosity, mingling with the 
rudeness of a wild unbridled nature ; and, if 
we were back into our teens, we could weep 
over the lamentation of the ruffian for the 
withdrawal of that influence which might 
have fallen like balm upon the “ torrid zone 
of his wild breast : ”’ 


‘*What conquest o’er each erring thought 
Of that fierce realm had Agnes wrought ! 
I had not wandered wild and wide 
With such an angel for my guide: 
Nor heaven nor earth could then reprove me, 
If she had lived, and lived to love me !”? 


A feeling so mysterious, so little in appear- 
ance connected with the practical business 
of life, yet bearing so powerfully upon it, 
must necessarily give rise to numerous myths 
and theories. One of the most curious re- 
fers to a sort of poetical metempsychosis. A 
man, in the presence of a certain woman, is 
struck by the sudden fascination under which 
he has fallen. Confused memories come 
thick upon him as he looks: the tone of her 
voice, the character of her smile, nay, her 
individual features seem familiar to him ; he 
loses himself in the idea that he has surely 
seen her — known her — loved her. before ; 
and at length he thinks, half with a smile, 
half with a pleasing dread, that as the thing 
is an impossibility as regards this life, it 
must have occurred in some former state of 
existence! And he is right: it did occur in 
another state of existence; for such are all 
our new phases of thought. It ishard to say 
what trifle in her external appearance, or 

rhaps in her expression, served to connect 

er with the distant train of fancies and feel- 
ings; but, the connection once established, 
however slightly, the rest was easy, and she 
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became identified with the things and 
thoughts of the ‘‘ former birth.” 

The Indian Buddhists, who are fond of 
shutting themselves up in convents and mon- 
asteries, disapproving of what they consider 
the unholy estate of matrimony, account, on 
the principle of the metempsychosis, for the 
numerous unlucky marriages that set the 
world by the ears. The man and wife, they 
suppose, were enemies in a former state of 
existence, and they have instinctively come 
into union in this, in order to have the sat- 
isfaction of glutting themselves with the 





pleasure of mutual torment! On our prin- 
ciple, such marriages are easily enough ex- 
plained by the fact, that the search termi- 
nated in mistake — the wrong person being 
hit upon. Our principle will likewise ac- 
count for the fact, so commonly noticed with 
unreflecting wonder, that it is by no means 
beauty that determines the choice ; the lovely 
expression by which plain features are so 
frequently illumined being more naturally 
and firmly allied to abstract feelings than 
mere external bloom, or material proportion. 





Memoirs or Frencn StaTesMEN. — ‘‘ The 
memoirs of Count Molé are of late,’’ says the 
Journal du Loiret, ‘‘ one of the great topics of 
conversation in certain circles. It is positively 
affirmed that a friend of the family proceeded 
immediately after the Count’s death to Italy, to 
confer, on the subject of their publication, with 
the Duke de Nemours and the Prince de Join- 
ville, who were then at Nervi, with their august 
mother. The memoirs of Count Molé naturally 
call to mind those of Prince de Talleyrand, 
which were not to be opened for twenty years 
after his death, and which many persons affirm 
to be nothing but a posthumous mystification, 
that is to say, to consist of enormous books of 
clean paper, carefully sealed up, as was formerly 
the case with the musical roll of paper of Ross- 
ini, despatched to M. de Rothschild as a new 
opera. But what is really more bona fide is 
the very considerable and very assiduous labor 
of Duke Pasquier, who for some years has been 
busied with his memoirs, going back to the last 
years of the French revolution. The Duke has 
now arrived at his 21st volume of manuscript in 
folio, and has only reached the year 1834. This 
work is said to be full of anecdote, marked by 
great variety, and exceedingly independent, both 
as respects men and facts. The old Duke works 
away with such ardor and solicitude, that there 
is every reason to hope that in his entresol of, 
the Rue Royale he will himself write the last 
word. The Duke has taken every precaution to 
avoid the fate which awaited St. Simon, as he 


has three copies executed. One remains with | 4 


himself; another is deposited with a notary; and 
the third is regularly sent away to a foreign 
country.”’ 





Emer, & monk of Malmesbury in Edward the 
Confessor’s reign, ‘‘ a man of good learning for 
those times,’’ in his early youth had hazarded 
an attempt of singular temerity. He had by 
some contrivances fastened wings to his hands 
and feet, in order that, looking upon the fable 





as true, he might fly like Dedalus; and, collect- 
ing the air on the summit of a tower, had flown 
for more than the distance of a furlong. But, 
agitated by the violence of the winds and a cur- 
rent of air, as well as by the consciousness of his 
rash attempt, he fell and broke his legs, and 
was lame ever after. He used to relate, as the 
cause of his failure, his forgetting to provide 
himself a tail. — Cowper. 





Currous Errcram.—A miser named Sun- 
day, who was resident somewhere or other in 
Scotland, being weary of his life, a will, 
in which he left £100 for the best epigram to be 
written on his death, and afterwards hanged 
himself. An honest cobbler, who was given to 
frequenting a beer-house, and had spent his last 
penny thereat, heard of this bequest, and be- 
thought himself that he might raise a fund 
wherewith to furnish himself with further copious 
draughts, if he only were successful. The ad- 
judicators decided that his epigram was the 
best. It was as follows (I quote from memory): 


‘¢ Blessed be the sabbath, 
And cursed be world’s pelf ; 
Monday maun begin the week, 
For Sunday ’s hanged hisself.’* 
— Notes and Queries. 





Juntus Ipgbreres. — It is an erroneous suppo- 
sition, that”the inquiry into Junius is a mere 
uestion of curiosity. I would sincerely recom- 
mend it to the study of every barrister, who 
would wish to make himself acquainted with 
the Theory of Evidence. There is scarcely a 
claim that has been put forward, as yet, but he 
will find well worthy of his attention, especially 
when he considers the remarkable coincidences 
which have generally been the occasion of their 
being brought forward. I have, during the last 
thirty years, admitted the claims of five or six 
of the candidates; nowI do not believe in one. 
—Wotes and Queries. 
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From The Times. 
WORLDS IN THE SKY.* 


We have before us a book which the 
author calls an Essay on the Plurality of 
Worlds, but which is a very elaborate 
argument to disprove the existence of any 
world but our own. The writer treats the 
subject with all the learning and embellish- 
ment which an opulent intellect is able to 
supply ; and, certainly, it would be difficult 
to imagine a more lamentable country than 
he presents to our contemplation in his starry 
survey. We never remember to have scen 
so fruitful or striking an illustration of the 
proverb, that all which glitters is not gold. 
Two or three examples will be sufficient. 
There is Saturn, encircled by his ring, and 
attended by his luminaries ; how the beholder 
is confounded to hear that this splendor is 
altogether illusory, and that Saturn himself 
is only an abyss of lava and mud. There is 
Jupiter— who has not admired his marvel- 
lous radiance ?—but he is only a mass of 
slime, after all, in which a seed of life may 
be just beginning to stir. Behold Venus, too, 
with her brilliant disc. Surely, of her we 
shall have better tidings. By no means. 
Venus is a vast heap of dust and cinders. 


The morn of life will scarcely be expected in 
such inhospitable climes. Some forms of ex- 
istence, however, the essayist is willing to 


concede. Jupiter may be an Aquarium ona 
very enormous scale, where Mr. Gosse, if he 
could bear the temperature, might study the 
smallest and the biggest specimens of the 
‘cartilaginous and glutinous” tribes. In 
Mars, also, there would be something to en- 
gage the curiosity of Professor Owen, in the 
land and sea Saurian and the Dinotherium — 
each, doubtless, under such favorable circum- 
stances, singularly hideous and happy — 
while innumerable whales exult in an unlim- 
ited number of “‘roods’’ and seals bask in 
gigantic icebergs, undisturbed by exploring 
parties. Venus, likewise, is allowed to be in- 
habited, if she will be contented with insects 
in fireproof coats, and invisible except through 
a microscope. 

Our hasty impression was, in first reading 
these speculations, that the essayist had 
epent a genial evening with Gulliver, and was 
resolved to try a rival expedition. We are 
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bound to say that the captain is beaten 
For a little burlesque we had been prepared 
by the pleasantry of Fontenelle, who makes 
such agreeable remarks on Planetary tempers 
and the excess of nervous excitement in Mer- 
cury. The essayist has not the Frenchman’s 
step on the rope; but he shows agility and 
fun. For example, in calculating the force 
of gravity in Jupiter, he mentions the extreme 
inconvenience which would be felt by a stout 
gentleman in that planet when the horrible 
fact burst on him that he was being multiplied 
by two-and-a-half. In the same lively spirit, 
we are amused by sketches of the elephant 
threatentd with the loss of his half-reason, 
while the stern hand of gravitation piles 
three elephants on his back, and of the indig- 
nant tiger stopped short in his most famish- 
ing jump by the collar of three brothers 
round his neck. 

Let not the writer be supposed to be always 
facetious. His design is serious. The object 
of the essay is to prove the absence of intel- 
lectual life under such an economy as the 
planets and stars present. But his peremp- 
tory statements are not always beyond the 
reach of correction. Jupiter, for instance, 
is said to be a sphere of water; but Sir 
David Brewster objects that the light reflect- 
ed from his surface would then, under cer- 
tain conditions, contain a large portion of 
polarized light, which it does not. In refer- 
ence tg the same planet, the essayist conjec- 
tures, that the power of vision would be 
greatly impeded by the faintness of the sun- 
light ; and Sir David replies, that an enlarge- 
ment of the pupil of the eye, with an in- 
creased sensibility of the retina, would make 
the sun’s rays as brilliant as they are in Eng- 
land. 

In reading such arguments as the essayist 
advances, and upon which he builds sach im- 
posing theories, we cannot help being struck 
by the weakness of the premises. Why 
must planetary life be London life, with its 
athenzeum and cabstand? Is a lunar Bright 
indispensable to the orb’s colonization ? Has 
the Great Artificer only one mould? Is the 
principle of adaptation to be ignored? We 
are not, in any respect, acquainted with the 
capacities of our own organs and senses, even 
as they are already endowed. We have 
read of one person in whom the retina was 
so tender that in the dark night he could dis- 
tinguish the colors of things put within the 
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curtains while he was asleep ; and of another, 
whose nerve of hearing was so acute that it 
caught a distant whisper inaudible by every 
other ear. Dogmatic assertions are the 
attributes of omniscience or conceit. To say 
that because a man of the 19th century 
could not live in Saturn no representative of 
the human family could, seems in our judg- 
ment to involve the same absurdity as an 
Essay by Sir Benjamin Brodie, which was 
to prove the impossibility of curing a blind 
man by anointing his eyes with clay wetted. 
““Tf,”’ says the essayist, ‘we are to reason 
at all about the possibility of animal life, we 
must suppose that light and heat, gravity and 
buoyancy, materials and affinities, air and 
moisture, produce the same effect, require the 
same adaptation in Jupiter or in Venus that 
they do on earth.”” But is not this the 
exact kind of disquisition which was long ago 
exemplified by the fly perched on the ele- 
phant’s back, and delivering a lecture upon 
the interior from the phenomena of the hide? 
If men are to live in Saturn, they can be fit- 
ted for their abode —and the fitness would 
be the primary condition of their existence. 
The eye, that would separate red from green 
in the dark, was, in construction, the same 
as the essayist’s. Why may not the accident 
of one eye be the law of another ? 

The sun does not fare better with the 
essayist than the planets. It is true that 
Sir William Herschell was disposed to people 
it densely ; and Sir David Brewster suggests 
that the double atmosphere of the sun need 
not deprive his inhabitants of their beautiful 
prospects, since the planets and stars might 
be seen through openings in it. But the 
essayist is not a slave to authority. The 
moon affords more opportunities of inves- 
tigation. We are informed that a trip of 
six months, by 1 common train, would have 
made Bishop Wilkins happy, and fulfilled his 
favorite wish of an introduction to the Sele- 
nites. Lord Rosse’s telescope is our present 
substitute for the rail. It is affirmed that a 
building like Westminster Abbey could be 
traced by that unparalleled detective. But 
of what use is the most inquisitive or pene- 
trating eye in a desert of cinders and slag? 
For of such ignoble materials the moon is 
said to be composed. When the comets 
have been despatched, as they are with the 
usual and rapid positiveness of the essayist, 


every indication of intellectual life up to their 
territory, he is prepared to inflict on them 
the same sentence. 

The number of stars seen by the naked eye 
may be about 4,000; but when the telescope 
is turned upon them the blue depths are sown 
with light, and, like the sands on the sea- 
shore in multitude, stars flash upon the glass. 
Each little space is a separate kingdom of 
glory. In whatsoever direction the telescope 
looks a spangled vault seems to fill it. Each 
star, though presenting a mere point of light 
to the eye, is believed to be a sun of magni- 
tude, perhaps, equal to our own, and accom- 
panied by planetary systems of which it is the 
centre. The essayist, indeed, is driven by his 
hypothesis to discountenance this view, and 
defers any conjectures about the peopling of 
the stars until he is satisfied that they are 
suns and light systems. 

One question arises, and who has not asked 
it of his own heart while beholding a summer 
sky? What is there beyond the stars? And 
the answer is,— Other stars, brighter and 
lovelier, in a scale of ascending magnificence 
— worlds beyond worlds—all glorious, and 
all God’s. It was the conclusion of the elder 
Herschell that the depth of the Milky Way, 
in. some places, admitted of 500 stars being 
ranged in a line, one behind the other, and 
‘* each separated from the other by a distance 
equal to that of our sun from the nearest 
fixed star.”? The essayist receives no gratifi- 
cation from these enlargements of the Sky- 
kingdoms. Every new discovery hampers his 
theory. For this reason the resolution of 
Nebule is treated by him with considerable 
doubt. The stars, into which the glass breaks 
up the luminous vapor, are, in his eye, simply 
dots. But Mr. Baden Powell states, on the 
authority of observers, that the appearance is 
perfectly and brHliantly that of stars, and that 
their actual stellar nature was considered to 
be unquestionably established. 

The reader will have been anticipating some 
rare result to follow from the essayist’s gen- 
eral survey. The ‘‘uncreating word’’ of 
Pope’s goddess was not mightier in desola- 
tion; and, like her, this Great Anarch 


6s lets the curtain fall, 
And universal darkness buries all.’’ 


What, then, is the aim of the essay? The 
glorification of man. The universe is depop- 








the fixed stars remain, Having exterminated 


ulated, that he may reign; the planets and 
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stars are debased, that his abode may be ex- 
alted ; man, the special object of God's care ; 
the earth, the prepared kingdom of God's love. 
Chalmers, in his famous lectures, had com- 
bated that objection to the truth of Revela- 
tion which was founded on the assumed insig- 
nificance of man by supposing other races, in 
other regions, to share in his privileges and be 
blessed in his blessings. But the vastness of 
the scheme brought perplexity with it; and 
the timid believer might naturally wonder if 
God’s eye would single him out amid the 
countless hosts of Heaven. The present essay 
meets any such difficulty in the simplest and at 
the same time in the most conclusive manner. 
Tt denies altogether the existence of any intel- 
lectual life except that which moves and 
breathes on the earth. Man need not be 
afraid lest God should disregard him, for God 
has no other creature of whom to be mindful. 
If the magnificence and the lustre of Jupiter 
or of Saturn should dazzle and daunt the be- 
holder, he is consoled by the assurance that 
they are ‘‘ the permanent receptacles of the 
superfluous water and air of the system,” — 
in fact, the waste-pipes of the universal reser- 
voir — and so, with a few strokes of the pen, 
the essayist erases ‘‘ the green abodes of life ’’ 
from the creed of the Christian, and hands 
them over to the keeping of the poets. 

Now, we are inclined to accept the hypothe- 
sis respecting man and to reject it respecting 
the Worlds in the Sky. We will dignify one, 
and not desolate the other. Call man, if you 
please, the crowned head of creation, and let 
the world in which he is placed be pre-emin- 
ently the Holy Land of the universe. We 
say nothing against the titles. He may well 
be ennobled in whose likeness God came ; and 
that place may well be consecrated in which 
He suffered. The human type is shown to be 
the highest type, not merely by Ilis putting 
it On, but by Ilis retaining it. The robe of 
flesh is still worn by Him; and when He 
comes again, Ile will come as the Son of Man, 
clothed in a human body, resplendent, indeed, 
and glorious, but bearing the marks of Ilis 
sufferings and the tokens of His love. In this 
sense, therefore, we admit the kingliness of 
man, and do homage to his crown ; and for the 
same reason we acknowledge the sanctity of 
his abode. The tomb of the Immortal has 
made earth the cathedral of God. Is man 
worthy to be thus elevated? Do his qualities 
fit him for his throne? Does his character 
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make it conceivable ‘‘ that he should be thus 
selected ; taken into such guardianship; ad- 
mitted into such a dispensation ; graced with 
such a favor?’’ The essayist replies to the 
question by affirming man tobe an intellectual, 
moral, religious, and spiritual creature, and 
brought by these qualities into a special rela- 
tion to God. 

There is, we think, a sort of epic grandeur 
and harmony in this view of man’s majesty 
and privileges ; but we cannot agree to the 
conditions which the essayist deems essential 
to the support of it. Why is the sky to be 
laid waste, that the earth may be magnified ! 
We might dispense with inhabitants in the sun. 
The sun has his own work ; a work, how vari- 
ous, magnificent, and unbroken! He guides, 
illuminates, and feeds the kingdoms that sur- 
round him. Call him only the Shadow of 
God ; and he does not shine in vain. He is 
God’s missionary, having neither speech nor 
language, yet making his anthem heard over 
the city, and over the wilderness, and over 
the boundless sea. He is God’s artist, forever 
painting new scenes to decorate His theatre, 
for the delight of His people. He is God’s 


physician, breathing joy into every living thing, 


giving color to the flower and beauty to the 
cheek. And the moon has her part in the 
same mission of love and usefulness. 

If the sun and the moon, therefore, could 
be proved to be destitute of intellectual life, 
we ehould not lament because two gorgeous 
temples were empty of worshippers ; we should 
feel that they were fulfilling the ends of the 
architect, not only by varied usefulness in be- 
half of His people, but by their perpetual pro- 
clamation of His name. And, in a less degree, 
the remark will apply to the planets with 
which the eye is most familiar. The dark 
ship is cheered by them, the astronomer is 
taught by them, and their Maker js adored in 
the wonder which they waken. But when 
the argument is carried into remoter space, 
and myriads of stars, sun-like in glory and 
system, are said to scatter light unseen, as 
field-flowers drop bloom in untrodden paths, 
our moral sense seems to be outraged and 
abashed. If they were not created for our 
sakes, is the remark of Bentley, it is evident 
they were not made for their own. They 
must, therefore, have been formed for the sake 
of intelligent minds. There is a striking pas- 
sage in Isaiah, which Sir David Brewster 
quotes, in which God is said not to have 
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ereated the earth in vain; He formed it to be 
inhabited. \ And the conclusion is fairly drawn 
that, as the Creator cannot be supposed to 
have made the sidereal universe in vain, it 
must be inhabited likewise. 

What if every planct be now unpeopled? 
Why should not the seed of another Eden be 
growing in theslime and themud? We will 
not insist upon a population for every planet, 
or every star, if we are allowed to suppose that 
they are being prepared for it. We should 
expect the dwellers in the sky to be of two 
kinds — prospective and present; the former 
class would include the whole family of re- 
deemed souls ; and for them a home may even 
now be building : the latter, ghe whole family 
of spiritual beings ; and for them the home 
ie-ready and set apart. Shall we believe the 
regions beyond the stars to be an infinite 
series of wildernesses, without one pilgrim to 
think of God, or to ask the way to Him? 
No. We believe them to rejoice in spiritual 
inhabitants, glorious in mind and body, and 
ministering to their Sovereign in every function 
of intellectual life, the most lofty and the most 
pure. 

And here we must acknowledge the pain 
and the surprise with which we have read the 
essayist’s remarks on angelic existence and 
service. We give his words : 

‘© And if any one holds the opinion, on what- 
ever evidences, that there are other spheres of 
the Divine government than this earth— other 
regions in which God has subjects and servants 
— other beings who do His will, and who, it 
may be, are connected with the moral and re- 
ligious, interests of man, we do not breathe a 
syllable against such a belief; but, on the con- 
trary, regard it with a ready and respectful 


sympathy. It is a belief which finds an echo in 
pious and reverend hearts.”” 


And then the writer quotes in a note— 
whom does the reader suppose? The Author 
of our Faith? An Apostle? An Evangelist? 
No,—Mr. Trench! A doctrine which is 
Written in the Law and the Gospel — which 
God revealed, and prophets published, and 
apostles taught; which was designed to en- 
lighten and to comfort the heart ; which has 
cheered the prisoner, and blessed the martyr ; 
which cannot be rejected without rejecting the 
Saviour — this doctrine is to be regarded with 
respectful sympathy, and to derive such sup- 
port as it may from the verses of a poet! 
We have never been so startled since we read 
the “ Bible in Spain,” in which the ingenious 





and eccentrie agent sometimes, in the midst 
of a Gil Blas extravaganza, suddenly remem- 
bers his grave committee in London, and im- 
mediately goes off in a rapture, with an ex- 
clamation from the Psalms. 

Omitting the discussion of such a belief, 
as not belonging to the present occasion, the 
essayist observes : 

“That it would be very rash and unadvised 
—a pr ing unwarranted by religion, and 
certainly at variance with all that science 
teaches—to place those other extra-human 
spheres of Divine government in the planets and 
in the stars. With regard to the planets and 
the stars, if we reason at all, we must reason on 
physical grounds. We must suppose, as to a 
great extent we can prove, that the laws and 
properties of terrestrial matter and motion apply 
to them also. On such ere it is as impos- 
sible that visitants from Jupiter or from Sirius 
can come to the earth as that men can pass to 
those stars; as unlikely that inhabitants of 
those stars know and take an interest in human 
affairs, at that we can learn what they are 
doing. A belief in the Divine government of 
other races of spiritual creatures besides the 
human race, and in Divine ministrations com- 
mitted to such beings, cannot be connected with 
our physical and astronomical views of the 
nature of the stars and planets, without making 
a mixture altogether incongruous and inco- 
herent; a mixture of what is material and what 
is spiritual, adverse alike to sound religion and 
to sound philosophy.””— (Pp. 391-2.) 

We assert unhesitatingly, that no sceptic 
during the last 100 years has written a more 
daring or mischievous page. It gives the lie 
to the Gospel, and insults the faith of the 
Christian. We request the reader’s attention 
for a minute, while we show to him the full 
significance of the passage. The Jews, in 
our Lord’s time, were accustomed to make a 
threefold division of the heavens —(1) at- 
mosphere, (2) starry firmament, (3) the 
dwelling-place of God. To one or other of 
these regions Scripture always assigns the 
homes of angels. The dream of Jacob in the 
Old Testament, and the vision of the shep- 
herds in the New, will recur to the memory. 
There is no mention of any Divine form ap- 
pearing to man which is not described as de- 
scending upon earth, or having its abode in 
heaven. It will not be denied by any Chris- 
tian that the Lord of angels returned to them. 
Whither, then, did He go? After He had 
led His disciples to Olivet and was parted 
from them, we are told by St. Luke, im words 
singularly clear and emphatic, that ‘‘ they 
looked steadfastly toward heaven as He went 
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up.” And if we open the letter to the 
Ephesians, we find St. Paul saying that He 
ascended ‘far above all heavens’? — went, 
that is, into the remoter and the more 
glorious country of the Divine Presence. 
But if He to whom angels ministered ascend- 
ed among the stars, they who minister to 
Him must abide there also. Accordingly, the 
Bible places angels in the sky; the essayist 
affirms that science refuses a site for their 
dwelling either in the planets or the stars. 
The Bible promises to us their sympathy ; the 
essayist declares that we are as likely to know 
what angels are doing as they are to feel any 
care about us. The Bible describes them as 
ministering spirits ; the essayist derides the 
office as ‘a mixture altogether incongruous 
and incoherent.”’ And all this time we have 
before us the one grand and awful fact, that 
a Body, which angels attended in its life, its 
death, and its rising, was seen by steadfast 
eyes to go up from the earth, ascending high- 
er and higher into the sky—a Body which 
had walked, which had spoken, which had 
eaten, which had been handled. We have 
before us the assurance of Inspiration, that 
this Body is now present among, or beyond, 


the stars ; living, breathing, moving ; seeing, 
and sympathizing with human cares and 
trials, and having the scenery of earth, and 
the deeds of its inhabitants, mirrored in one 


bright and unbroken reflection. So different 
is the teaching of the Bible and of the Essay. 

The present essay has a very devotional 
look. But, when we find the author de- 
scribing the planets as ‘‘ water and vapor 
packed into rotary masses,” or “ neatly 
wound into balls,” we miss the style and 
the idiom of the reverent mind. We are 
led to inquire if such trains of thought, so 
indulged and uttered, are calculated to elevate, 
instruct, or purify the desires, the ignorance, 
or the feelings of man. We ask with curious 
interest, if the doctrine of many mansious 
din the Heavenly House is to be decided by 
the square of the distance ; or the Ascension 
of Christ to be refuted by the law of grav- 
itation*? The essayist may deny our charges 
and challenge our interpretation. He may 
appeal to his recognition of the Cross and 
the King, of the work which He did, and the 
reward which Ie promises ; but will he say 
that the doctrine of angelic ministry is not 
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impugned, that the populousness of the 
heavens is not questioned, or that the going 
up of a Body into the sky is not, by impli- 
cation, disbelieved? We give the honest im- 
pression of our minds, neither formed hastily 
nor cherished wilfully. We have read the 
Essay of the Plurality of Worlds with 
patience and reflection, and our conclusion is 
that, with regard to its views of the starry 
heavens and their destiny, it may be bound 
up with Wilkins’ project for reaching the 
moon, and, with regard to its injurious influ- 
ence on the Christian faith, with the Vestiges 
of Creation. 

For our own part, we shall still consider 
the heavens t@be peopled, while we believe 
the Bible to be true and the Apostles to be 
witnesses. The sky will be to us, as it was 
to them of old times, the highway of angels. 
We shall also trust in the rejoicing of spirit- 
ual love over the tears of the penitent, still 
gaze skyward in our sorrows, and be cheered 
by the lighted palaces of our Father. We 
shall still hope to ascend the illuminated path 
which the glorious Body has left behind it. 
And if we accept the view which devout in- 
quirers have taken, that every portion of the 
starry realms may, in due season, be visited 
and explored, and become, in succession, the 
abode of redeemed souls — once earthly, then 
heavenly, — there is nothing in such a belief 
which is inconsistent with the goodness of 
God or the manifested order of his Providence. 
Such a future for the soul seems to embody 
the rapture of the enhanced disciple, when 
he stood before the Wall of Jasper and the 
Gate of Pearl. Thus, the tide of ages, ever 
rolling onward, will only swell the deep 
delight of the pilgrim spirit as it journeys 
from world to world, beholding in each new 
wonders of the Maker, new revelations of 
beauty ; climbing steeper heights of glory, 
only to feed its vision with a brighter Canaan 
—a Canaan to be reached without a Jordan, 
and to be possessed as soon as seen. And in 
those regions which not even the faintest 
shine of the earth can reach, and where the 
blazing sun girts only the feeble glimmer of a 
star, the unwearied soul may reap ever- 
ripening harvests of richer joys and more 
abundant blessings, and draw yet purer pleas- 
ures from the wells of life which are with the 
Eternal. 
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From Household Words. 
TRAVELLERS’ CONTRIVANCES. 


Tue art of travel, wherever gold and silver 
are current coin, consists chiefly in having 
plenty of both. With these, and the small 
change of a civil tongue, a skin indifferent to 
entomological attacks, a spare shirt, and a 
cube of soap, @ man may travel comfortably 
for thousands of miles, buying his experience 
and his baggage as he goes along ; here lay- 
ing in a cold fowl and bread for a Spanish 
expedition; there purchasing a sheepskin 


cloak, or a thin pair of breeches, according | 


to the climate; but the moment that the 
traveller, more adventurous, turns his steps 
into those savage regions where towns, roads, 
banks, pumps, and butchers’ shops are un- 
known, he must prepare to uncivilize himself, 
and relearn the arts of his ancestors before 


- they were corrupted into living in houses, 


and spinning the wool of innocent sheep into 
broadcloth. 

The difference between civilized and savage 
life is between dependence and independence. 
Civilization grows and expands by wants. 
The savage wants nothing: he can find for 
himself; and therefore cares nothing for 
nobody ; and, of course, does nothing beyond 
the wants of the hour. As he owns nothing 
he improves nothing ; he eats when he is 
hungry, or when he is not hungry, because 
he can’t always make sure of a meal ; drinks 
when he is dry ; and goes to sleep when he has 
nothing else to do, without waiting for bed-time. 

The more civilized we become, the more 
we rely on society to help us to our wants. 
We do not study landmarks; because roads 


_and sign-posts save us the trouble of thinking. 


We do not know how to cook, or to make 
candles, or tan hides, or carve wooden bowls 
and horn spoons, because candles, shoes, 
crockery, and metal spoons can be bought 
cheaper than they can be made at home, 
When the savage walks out, there is one 
book he is always reading ; and therefore he 
reads it fluently, for his existence depends 
upon it: the book of Nature. His eyes are 
constant!y upon the ground; his nose sniffs 
the air, and detects the haunts of various 
animals; his ears are erect to catch the 
faintest sound. ‘‘ There went a deer,”’ he says 
to himself, ‘‘ but a long time since. There 
went a bear; and he’s not long gone. That 
gray tuft, afar off on the plain, is a sieeping 
fox.”’ is living depends, not on his purse, 
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but his personal acuteness of eye, and ear, 
and smell. Without the full use of these 
organs he may soon starve, as old people 
actually do among many savage tribes. The 
white man relies on the water company, or, 
at any rate, on a well with a bucket, for 
drink, if out of reach of beer, mead, quass, 
wine, or brandy. He goes to the butcher 
for his joint, to the tailor for his jacket ; and 
rather disdains the pot-hunter, who makes 
sure of hare with a cunning grayhound and 
a pointer, for the sake of a roast or a jug. 
But the white man’s faculties are only 
dormant, not dead. White children brought 
up in the bush, or on the prairie, are quite 
as sharp as savages. ‘ Even full-grown men 
attain by practice the power of performing 
many of the feats that astonish us so much 
among Indian and negro tribes. London 
pickpockets, before horses were common in 
New South Wales, ran down cattle, and 
flung them with a dextrous twitch of the 
tail. American backwoodsmen and Austra- 
lian bushmen make their way through forests, 
and even deserts, trace cattle by their foot- 
prints, and find fire, and shelter, and game 
in a manner almost worthy of brown aborig- 
ines ; while in feats of strength, in fleetness 
of foot, and sureness of aim, white hunters, 
well trained, are usually superior to savages. 
Some critics and statesmen, who ought to 
know better, attribute the winter sufferings 
of our soldiers in the Crimea to the helpless 
character of the modern Englishman. It 
would seem that they had either never read, 
or have forgotten, the adventures and letters 
of our emigrants and travellers. The Eng- 
lish soldier is taught — disciplined —to be 
helpless; but the English emigrant has 
proved himself, in every climate, equal to the 
situation. In the backwoods of America, 
the bush of Australia, and among the Klots 
of South Africa, he has settled and housed 
himself, and fuund means to live and thrive 
in spite of climate frigid or tropical, savages 
and wild beasts, without shops or police. 
As for English travellers, for endurance, 
patience, acuteness, resources under difficul- 
ties, and general ability to do the best under 
the most adverse circumstances, such men as 
Pallisser, Mansfield, Parkyns, Lieutenant 
Burton, the English Hadji, Francis Galton, 
and Gordon Cumming, may be matched 
against the hunters and travellers of any 
age or nation since the time of Marco Polo. 
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Francis Galton, the son, if we mistake 
not, of a respectable Birmingham banker of 
Quebec descent, after having rendered valu- 
able services to geographical study by his ex- 
plorations of an unknown region of Africa, 
in which he commenced for love of sport, 
but prosecuted for the benefit of science, has 
published the results of his experience and 
notes from his commonplace book in The Art 
of Travel in Wild Countries, for the benefit 
of emigrants, missionaries, soldiers, and all 
who have to rough it. In these times, when 
one half our adventurous young men are 
soldiers, and the other half sailors or emi- 
grants, it may be useful to give an idea of 
its contents, with a few additional hints from 
other travellers, and our own experience in 
savage lands. 

Water is one of the great wants in tray- 
elling, and water is scarce in every hot 
country where wells have not been made. 
Sometimes it must be dug for, sometimes 
gathered from the cup-like leaves of great 
plants. To find streams and pools, birds 
are the best guides, especially towards eve- 
ning. Parrots are never far from water in 
. hours of drought. Bathing in brackish or 
even salt-water will tend to allay thirst, and 
if a thunder-shower comes on it will be well 
to follow the plan of the West Indian ne- 
groes,—strip to the skin, by which the 
benefit of a refreshing shower-bath is ob- 
tained, while the clothes, rolled up tight, are 
dry and ready to put on when the shower 
ceases, and, as is not unfrequent in tropical 
countries, a cold breeze comes on. This was 
the plan of Mansfield Parkyns, a modern 
traveller in Abyssinia. In South Africa, 
after a long chase, the hunters will cut open 
the stomach of the white rhinoceros, and 
some other :nimals, and drink the store of 
water there to be found. But the traveller 
must beware of the black rhinoceros, which, 
like King Mithridates, according to classic 
stories, feeds and thrives on poison— the 
poisonous acacia-leaves. A bucket of turbid 
water may be cleared by three thimblefuls 
of alum, and a filter may be made impromptu 
of moss, grass, and gravel, if there be no 
charcoal at hand, but a few pounds of char- 
coal will filter a great deal of water. Mr. 
Galton gives useful advice for digging wells, 
for watering cattle, and for carrying water 
in kegs or leather bottles. For getting water 
out of a river or pool, with steep banks, we 
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have found a barrel, strongly hooped, fitted 
with an axle and rings, extremely useful. 
The barrel, with long traces attached, is sunk 
in the river ; when filled, the bung is driven 
in, then one or more oxen attached to the 
traces, and, the barrel being round, rolls 
easily up a steep bank along the ground, 
however rough, to the camp. Two of the 
hoops should project an inch and a half from 
the barrel, so as in some degree to protect 
the staves from wear and tear. This plan is 
recommended to soldiers watering from a 
river. The Arabs carry their leathern water- 
flasks on the shady side of the camel. 

Fire is as almost essential to the comfort 
of a traveller, as water even in tropical coun- 
tries. The morning is usually intensely cold 
before daybreak. Nothing can be relied on 
but flint and steel, and a burning-glass. The 
invaluable lucifer may be lost, spoilt, or 
used up, but we learn from Galton that the 
wax-lucifers are the best; with these there 
should be a tin-saucer, or some other simple, 
safe contrivance for shading from the wind, 
as important. A dozen other modes of 
getting a light are enumerated. The crys- 
talline lens of a dead animal’s eye has been 
successfully used as a burning-glass. Fire 
sticks lighted by friction are used by savages, 
but we never heard of a European who ac- 
quired the knack. Tinder may be made of 
cotton or linen rags. Amadou is a fungus 
from trees dried, sliced, and boiled in salt- 
petre. The ashes of a cigar, or wet gun- 
powder, rubbed into paper will convert it 
into touch-paper. To keep anything dry, to 
light either a fire or a pipe, is very difficult 
when camping out during a week’s rain. A 
Scotch shepherd taught us to tie a small 
packet of tinder under the armpit during the 
rainy season in the bush. This is the plan 
of Highland drovers coming south. To 
kindle a spark into flame, our plan was to 
have ready a handful of dry grass, wrap it 
loosely round the tinder, and then, taking it 
in one hand, whirl it round and round at the 
full length of the arm—first slowly, and 
then rapidly — windmill-fashion, until it 
bursts into a flame; this is a surer plan 
than blowing with the breath. Firewood 
should be looked for under bushes. Dry 
manure makes a fire, and is used for that 
purpose all over the world. The Canadians 
call it bois de vache. Bones make a good 
fire. In the Falkland Islands they cook 
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bull with his own bones and a Kittle turf or 
tussock-grass. Travellers in the east carry 
prepared charcoal slung in the form of large 
buttons, as a necklace. Mr. Galton’s golden 
rule is: Always manage to have, if possible, 
a good fire towards morning. 

To bivouac, or camp out, comfortably, as 
Bushmen say, is a great art. 


‘‘ Study the form of a hare,’’ says Galton. 
‘In the flattest and most uncompromising 
of fields the creature will have availed her- 
self of some little hollow to the lee of an in- 
significant tuft of grass, and there she will 
have nestled and fidgeted about till she has 
made a smooth, round grassy bed, compact 
and fitted to her shape, where she may curl 


’ herself snugly up, and cower down below the 


level ‘of the cutting wind: follow her exam- 
ple. A man as he lies down is but a small 
object; and a screen eighteen inches high 
will guard him securely from the strength of 
astorm. A tree forms a roof, not a wall. 
What is wanted is a dense low screen, per- 
fectly wind-tight, as high up as the knee 
above the ground. Thus, if a traveller has 
to encamp on a bare turf plain, he need only 
turn up a sod seven feet long, by two feet 
wide ; and if he succeed in propping itup on 
its edge, it will form a sufficient shield against 
the wind.” 


The near neighborhood of water is objec- 
tionable for a sleeping camp in hot climates. 
One resource is to bury oneself: in sand, all 
but the head. In this way Moffat, the 
South African missionary, passed a comfort- 
able night when it was bitterly cold. The 
Laplanders carry bags of reindeer skin, into 
which they creep, and allow themselves to 
be buried in snow. Some friends of ours, 
including ladies, on a visit to the North Cape, 
passed twenty-four hours under the snow, 
enveloped like ferrets, without any serious 
inconvenience, and they all felt much warmer 
than when travelling. 


‘*In making up a bed on the ground,” 
Mr. Galton remarks, ‘‘ the underside is as 
important or even more important than the 
covering. A mattress is useful not only for 
softness but for warmth. The earth is gen- 
erally cold and often damp; therefore a strip 
of mackintosh and a large blanket or plaid 
are indispensable for camping out. Even in 
the dry climate of Australia, rheumatism 
punishes those who sleep out without great 
precautions for being warm the night 
through. Leaves, fern, heather, reeds, bun- 
dles of fagots, or even two trunks of trees 
rolled close together, are worth the trouble 
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of collecting and arranging rather than trust- 
ing to mother earth.” 


A blanket made into a bag large enough 
to hold you may also contain in the day a 
leather, or, still better, a mackintosh sheet, 
the most valuable of bivouacking inventions. 


‘¢ Let the traveller (or soldier) , when out in 
trying weather, work hard at making his sleep- 
ing place perfectly comfortable: heshould not 
cease until he is convinced that it will with- 
stand the chill of the early morning; when 
the heat of the last sun is exhausted, and 
that of the new sun has not begun to be felt. 
It is wretched beyond expression for a man 
to lie shivering, to feel the night air becom- 
ing hourly more raw, while the life-blood 
has less power to withstand it, and to think, 
self-reproachfully, how different would have 
been his situation if he had simply had fore- 
thought enough to cut and draw twice the 
quantity of wood, and spend another half- 
hour in making a snugger berth. The omis- 
sion once made becomes irreparable ; for, in 
the dark and cold of a pitiless night he lacks 
stamina, and has no means of coping with 
his difficulties.’’ 

Mansfield Parkyns says: ‘‘ Some will ask, 
how did Pigs manage to sleep on the sloppy 
bosom of a bog? Every night we made our- 
selves mattresses of pieces of wood, large 
stones, &c., laid together until of sufficient 
height to keep us well out of the wet. A 
tanned hide spread upon this formed our bed ; 
and, when it came on to rain, our coveri 
also. It is not altogether luxurious unti 
youare used toit. It requiresa little knack 
and peswing: round like a dog, to adapt the 
risings and hollows of your body to those of 
the bed ; but with patience, a little manage- 
ment, and a hard day's work, a good night’s 
rest is not a difficult thing to obtain under 
any circumstances.”’ 


A large dog in a cold country forms at 
once a companion by day and a blanket by 
night. Parkyns had his ‘‘ maychal Boggo,” 
a mastiff with long thick coarse hair; and 
Pallisser had his beautiful Ishmah, who drew 
a small sledge, with food and clothes, all day, 
and saved his master from being frozen to 
death at night. 

The aboriginal natives of New South 
Wales, as well as the cattle that roam at 
large in its woods, invariably choose the top 
of a moderately-elevated hill to sleep on 
during the winter months ; the hills of that 
country being always warmer than the val- 
leys at that time of year, while in summer 





the valleys are sought both by men and 
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animals. ‘I have often been surprised,’’ 
says a traveller, ‘‘ at feeling a warm current 
of air on the top of a range of hills after 
ascending from valleys where the breeze was 
chilling. These breezes blow from the north- 
west.”’ : 

As to tents, a circular tent is the worst of 
all, and a three-poled tent the easiest to im- 
provise, with two stakes, driven into the 
ground, and a third, or a rope, at the top. 
A sheet, a lot of blankets, or a mackintosh 
thrown across, form no despicable tent for 
the want of a better. Always get off the 
ground a few inches if you can, to avoid cold, 
damp, or a snake for a bedfellow. Gordon 
Cumming in South Africa once, neglecting this 
precaution, slept in the hole of a cobra, and 
Mansfield Parkyns in Abyssinia in that of a 
deadly adder. Hints, in tent pitching, to 
obtain the morning sun or to secure the most 
shade may be gathered from gipseys: it is 
quite an art. If you are likely to make a 
rude hut, it is well to have a bag with nails, 
hooks, and strips of cloth or leather to put 
. round the walls to hang on or stick in any- 
thing you like, to be handy. 

To sleep on horseback is not difficult if you 
are well packed with blankets or skins, rolled 
before and behind a saddle. 

*¢ About midnight,’’ says Mansfield Par- 
kyns, ‘I thought I would take a nap, and 
so rested my hands, one on each side of the 
saddle, monkey-fashion, and soon closed my 
eyes. Re-opening them after what appeared 
to me a five minutes’ doze, I found the cara- 
van proceeding precisely in the same order 
as before—some talking, some nodding, 
some singing: but on looking round thesky, 
I perceived that the morning star was al- 
ready a quarter of an hour above the hori- 
zon. Gradually the sky became bluer while 
I was wondering, and the sun rose in full 
splendor.”’ 

The importance of dress depends on the 
climate and the man. Galton lays stress on 
flannel next the skin — that is to say, flannel 
shirts for damp, windy, cold weather, and 
coarse calico shirts for fine, hot, dry weather. 
A poncho is a very useful garment — bet- 
ter for horseback than a plaid. A blanket 
with a hole in it makes a good poncho. A 
sheet of calico saturated in oil makes a 
waterproof poncho. Galton and Pellisser 
agree that a shooting costume of thick Tweed 
is the best for all except tropical countries. 
Leather, both breeches and coat, answers 





well except mm wet climates. Leather over- 
alls, with a spring to fasten them at ono 
motion, are better than jack boots, because 
they may be unfastened and hung to the sad- 
dle when the traveller wants to run on foot. 
Galton strongly recommends braces ; why, 
we don’t know; they are not agreeable in 
hunting. About stockings and shoes, Galton 
and Mansfield Parkyns differ entirely. Gal- 
ton recommends thick woolen socks, and 
thinks nothing equal to European shoes, 
while Parkyns is all for bare feet; but all 
must depend upon the nature of the country 
to be trodden. Gordon Cumming wore a 
wide-awake hat, secured under his chin, a 
coarse linen shirt, sometimes a kilt, sometimes 
a pair of lambskin breeches and Cape farmers’ 
made shoes. He discarded coat, waistcoat, 
and neckcloth, and always hunted with bare 
arms. Galton wore leather breeches, jack 
boots, and a hunting cap. The late General 
Sir Charles Napier wore a white hunting cap, 
with muslin twisted turban-fashion to keep 
off the sun in Scinde. Mansfield Parkyns 
went even more bare than Gordon Cumming ; 
and Parkyns, we must remember, is a Not- 
tinghamshire gentleman and a Cantab, there- 
fore early accustomed to comfort. The fol- 
lowing is his own conception of life in the 
Abyssinian bush : 


‘*T have more than once started off on an 
expedition into the wild woods without even 
saying where I was going, or even knowing 
_— . My dress on these occasions consist- 
ed of a short kilt of nicely-tanned antelope’s 
hide, a piece of coarse cotton cloth wrapped 
round my waist as a belt by day, and a cov- 
ering by night, and a small skin (a wild cat's 
or jackal’s) thrown over my left shoulder. 
Add to these a kid’s skin filled with flour, a 
little horn of Cayenne pepper and salt mixed, 
and a small piece of thin leather for a bed, 
and you have all necessary for a fortnight’s 
outlying in Abyssinia of a frontier man. 
A flint and steel, slow match, an awl, nip- 
pers for extracting thorns, a rifle and ammu- 
nition! Ifa man cannot be happy in a dry 
climate, what would he wish for? Even if 
you have no sport with game, there are al- 
ways small birds, snakes, fish, lizards, &c., 
to be had; so that you need never want.” 


As to feet-coverings, he observes : 


“In a country abounding in rocks (like 
Abyssinia) it would be dangerous to attempt 
to pass many places excepting barefoot. 1 
went four years barefoot, and know that it is 
by far more comfortable to go without shoes, 
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after a very short practice. But abstinence 
in these climates is always a good thing, 
and often necessary. During my long pe- 
riod of semi-starvation, I never falt lighter 
in my life. Wounds of all kinds healed like 
magic. Once, in running down a slimy and 
almost precipitous path, I struck my bare 
foot against the edge of a rock as sharp as a 
razor, and a bit of flesh, with the whole of 
the nail of my little toe except the root, was 
cut off. I could not stop longer than to pol- 
ish off the bit that was Pee by the skin, 
for we were in chase of a party of Barea who 
had cut the throats of three of our friends 
the night before, but was obliged to go on 
running for about twenty miles that after- 
noon, the greater part of the way up to our 
ankles in burning sand. I scarcely suffered 
from it at all; the next day I forgot it, the 
day after, the nail grew again. Another 
day, in running after an antelope I had 
wounded, in my eagerness I jumped over a 
bush on to a jagged stump of a fallen tree, 
and one splinter of about the thickness of a 
tenpenny-nail entered the ball of my foot, 
passed so far through, that the point ap- 
peared like a black spot under the skin half- 
an-inch above the junction of the third and 
fourth toes towards the instep, and then 
broke short off. I got my game, cut it up, 
carried it home, some two miles, and then 
drew the splinter with a nail-wrench. My 
foot bled a good deal; but with the excep- 
tion of a little stiffness for a day or two 
which in nowise prevented A walking, I 
suffered no pain at all. Under European 
diet in Europe, I should have been laid up 
with a bad foot for at least a fortnight.”’ 


Parkyns seems to have always taken the’ 


matter of dress very easy. When he decided 
on returning to civilized life, he says : 


‘‘My first efforts towards establishing a 
wardrobe consisted in the purchase of a few 
yards of coarse calico, which I obtained of 
an Egyptian pedlar, who was good enough to 
show us how he cut them into shirts, and we 
had two days’ employment in stitching them. 
Most of our party were Very good with an 
awl, but cobbling did not much assist us in 
hemming shirts. Our friend the hawker, in 
gratitude for my doctoring him, gave me a 
white skull-cap, and I set about having my 
head shaved, with our knives, without soap. 
After an hour and a half’s exquisite torture, 
the scene closed with one-third unshorn, the 
rest in patches, bleeding from nineteen se- 
vere wounds. Not being presentable in this 
state, I made myself a turban of a pair of 
drawers! But the next morning the owner 
of the neighboring coffee-house brought me 
& friend who owned an old, country-made, 
iron razor, and soon finished me off. Two 
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Albanian irregulars, learning my want of 
clothes, told me that the wardrobe of one of 
their comrades was to be sold by auction. 
Accordingly, I bought for thirty-three pias- 
tres (about six shillings and ninepence), a 
greasy red-cloth waistcoat, a striped cotton 

itto, and the remains of a red-and-yellow 
cotton sash, with a red cap, nearly black 
from age, knocked down at fourteen piastres ; 
so, at a cheap rate, I was equipped like a 
Turkish soldier who had not received his pay 
for eighteen months.’ 


And at another time in the desert, he says : 


‘‘T was dressed in the light costume of 
the Arabs: a pairof drawers, a ferda thrown 
over my shoulders, a heavy two-edged sword 
hung over my left arm, to which were also 
bound a heap of amulets and a knife. In 
dress I was a nigger ; in color, a Turk.’ 


After this, those who can follow our tray- 
eller may despise and abandon portmaneaus 
for the East. 

For sporting excursions in cold climates, 
part of the hunting costume in use on the 
Carpathian Mountains is worth attention. 
Warm knitted stockings; and, over them, a 
pair of soft Russian leather boots, which can 
be turned down in folds below the knee, or, if 
needful, pulled up to the hip. To keep the 
hands warm in severe weather, so as to be 
able to handle the gun, in addition to thin 
gloves, a small fur.muff may be slung from 
the neck, in which the hands may rest until 
wanted. The metal parts of the gun in hard 
frosts which the hands are likely to touch, 
should be bound with leather. 

A good saddle is indispensable. Galton 
and Pallisser both agree that there is nothing 
like an English hunting-saddle, and Galton 
found it as useful with an ox as with a horse. 
Saddles for foreign use must be much more 
stuffed than in England, as all half-wild horses 
are smaller, and often carry the saddle badly 
for want of fine shoulders. We consider the 
Yorkshire hunting saddle, with plain unstuffed 
flaps, the best for wear, as it is not spoilt. by 
heavy rain. A blanket rolled and strapped 
over the pommel, in the Australian fashion, is 
handy when you camp, and forms a better sup- 
port for the knees, in going down steep hills, 
or with a breaking half-broken brute, than 
stuffed flaps. In posting on horseback in 
France twenty years ago, we used to keep ex- 
pressly for the purpose a demi-pique saddle, 
made wide between the cantle and the pom- 
mel, with a well-stuffed seat — one could sleep 
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in it. But in wild countries, with strange 
horses, especially in chasing deer or boar, 
your nag is sure to fall occasionally. A fall 
at a fast pace on a hunting-saddle, flat before 
and behind, is nothing to a good horseman, for 
he rolls out of the way ; but, stuck fast in a 
high-piqued military saddle, it is very danger- 
ous, as you are sure to be crushed when the 
horse rolls over. We are inclined to believe 
that a saddle invented by the late Captain 
Nolan, described in his Cavalry Tactics, is 
much the best for travelling or hunting, if 
altered a little from its military shape. This 
saddle, instead of stuffing pads, has a cover 
of serge into which three or more slips of felt 
are put, according to the size of the horse's 
back ; if ona journey, he falls off in condition, 
an extra slip of felt makes it fit, and prevents 
a sore hack. There are no leather flaps, but 
instead, a saddle-cloth of felt an inch thick. 
Such a saddle is as strong and much lighter 
than an ordinary saddle, and will fit any horse. 
You can saddle a restive horse with greater 
facility ; while the seat of the rider is more 
firm, and the control more complete, in conse- 
quence of his legs pressing against the horses’ 
side without a slippery leather flap between — 
this is an especial advantage after riding all 
day in the rain. A bridle should be made, 
that it may also be used as a headstall, with 
links and hooks, or that the bit can be slipped 
out of the horse’s mouth’ for the purpose of 
feeding without taking the bridle off his head. 
By having a great number of hooks (D) strong- 
ly sewn to a travelling saddle, anything re- 
quired can be fastened on with strings or straps. 
Cruppers we don’t use in England, but they 
are essential for safety abroad as well as 
breastplates. 

Food and cookery must be considered to- 
gether. Galton advises the traveller to study 
the crops of birds in order to learn whether the 
berries or leaves of the country he is in are 
poisonous or not. This rule has exceptions, 
but is the only guide that can be suggested. 
Rank birds should be skinned, as the rankness 
generally lies in the skin. On the sea-coast 
cooks baste sea-birds, skinned, with salt water, 
on the probably correct idea, that it dimin- 
ishes the fishy flavor. For kinds of food we 
refer to Galton. In Java they cook trout by 
wrapping them in rice-straw, and setting it on 
fire ; when the straw is burned the fish is 
cooked. Scotchmen say that the fish is turned 





into a capital imitation of a Loch Fyne had- 
dock. But, says Mansfield Parkyns : 


*¢Tt does not do for a traveller to be par- 


ticular about food —for instance, metah is ~ 


the standing dish of Nubia, composed princi- 


pally of barnya, a vegetable pod of a muci- 


aginous nature, with pounded meal and 
other ingredients, being about the consistency 
of hasty-pudding, but so sticky that when 
eating it with bread you are obliged to clean 
your fingers, which become webbed like a 
duck’s oot. Nevertheless, I never tired of 
it. ~ : 

He also got quite into the way of eating 
raw beefsteak, after the Abyssinian fashion, 
cut in long strips, and then a convenient slice, 
fast held by the teeth, is divided by an upward 
blow of a sabre, just missing the eater’s nose. 
He tried locusts fried on an iron griddle as 
dessert, and found them very dry, much like 
frizzled quill-ends. An iron pot, with the lid 
the size of a crown-piece, will cook enough for 
three at a time, and the lid makes a good fry- 
ing-pan. We have known an instance of a 
kettle for tea with a wooden bottom doing duty 
in the bush. The plan was to bury it in the 
earth, and make the fire round it. 

Galton gives an excellent chapter on guns, 
but we prefer quoting from Pallisser. Gai- 
ton’s plan for carrying a gun on horseback 
is the best that hasever been suggested. Ie 
SAYS : 

‘* Make a canvas or leathern bag large 
enough to admit the butt of the gun pretty 
freely, the straps that support it buckle 
through aring in the pommel. The gun is 
perfectly safe, never comes below the arm- 

it; even in taking a leap, it is pulled out 
in an instant by bringing the elbow in front 
of the gun and close to the side, so as to 
throw the gun outside of the arm; then 
lowering the hand, the gun is caught up — 
any sized gun can be carried in this fashion.”’ 


Any plan for carrying a loaded gun muzzle 
downward is dangerous, as the ball is likely 
to slip down away from the charge and burst 
the gun when fired. A horse may soon be 
taught to stand still‘while the rider dismounts 
and fires, by pegging the bridle thrown over 
his head to the ground, firing, returning and 
rewarding him ; eventually he will fancy that 
he is pegged fast whenever the bridle is thrown 
loose. 

A double-barreled rifle is invaluable for deer 
shooting, but you must not reckon on accuracy 
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of execution beyond one hundred and fifty 
yards equal to a single barrel. As to calibre, 
I prefer from twenty-four to sixteen to the 
pound. The larger the ball the greater the 
necessity for superior powder. 


‘‘ Gunpowder,” says Pallissor, ‘‘ should 
be kept in air-tight packages. The best knife 
for hunting purposes is a good plain wooden- 
handled butcher’s knife, the handle long, the 
blade thin — thick-bladed illuminated knives 
of the German Jiiger fashion are only fit to 
hang over a chimneypiece —a knife stuck in 
a sheath below the Ce is handier than else- 
where. Do not burthen yourself by trying 
to forestall a thousand imaginary necessities. 
Beyond your guns, good horses, with their 
appurtenances, you will require nothing on 
the prairie but your knife, flint and steel, 
pipe, an iron ladle for melting lead, a tin 
mug, and_two iron kettles — the covers will 
do to fry in.”’ 


We shall not quote any more from Galton, 
because it is a cheap little book, and those who 
want to study the art of travel can buy it; 
but shall conclude with a few notices on this 
inexhaustible subject by returning to our own 
experience, and to the book of the Abyssinian 
denizen. 

To cross rivers, you may make a raft, or 
swim. The Abyssinian way is to pack your 
watch and other small perishable things, and 
a few articles of clothing, into a goatskin bag, 
blow it out, secure the mouth with a string, 
and tie one end to the faggot ; then mount on 
the faggots astride, and be towed across. But 
the best and simplest contrivance for swim- 
ming across broad dangerous water, or for 
teaching any one to swim, is the following, 
which we cut out of a country newspaper 
twenty yetrs ago, and have tried and recom- 
mended since with the greatest success to both 
sexes. By this plan, in a fortnight, a timid 
lady became an excellent swimmer. Cut two 
pieces of cork into an oval shape, the length 
of the points of your shoulders, join the two 
pieces together with a hinge of leather or 
gutta-percha on one side and strings on the 
other; cut a hole in the centre large enough 
for your neck, but too small for your head to 
pass through. When put on, it should rest 
longwise on your shoulders, and project four 
or five inches before and behind your head. 
This cork collar will carry two persons easily ; 
it leaves the arms quite free, does not raise 
you too high out of the water, or obstruct you 
in swimming ; and when taken off, can be 





doubled and carried easily on the head or back. 
It will also make, if needed, a very good trim- 
mer for fishing, and a pillow at night. By 
the help of this slope of cork (which is not 
liable to be punctured like a Mackintosh belt) 
we have crossed rivers holding a gun over our 
hat, with powder in the hat; in fishing, by 
the same means, we have carried a dry shirt, 
stockings, and thin coat across wide flooded 
streams ; and once in skating twenty miles on 
a river the cork collar saved us. 

But, more important than outfit or arms, 
to carry a man through savage lands, are 
courage, temper, and tact, with a contented 
cheerful spirit. Of these qualities we have 
never met with better examples than in the 
travels of our Notts Cantabridgian Abyssinian. 
He recommends, above all things, civility. 
There is nothing like a civil tongue, and quiet 
unpretending manners, to get on not only in 
savage countries hut everywhere and under 
nearly every emergency. 


‘* Many travellers,’’ says Mansfield Par- 
kyns, ‘‘ take a soldier with them from the 
chief or king of the country where the 
may be travelling, and many affect a hars 
demeanor to the natives, demanding lodging, 
food, &c., in the most peremptory manner. 
This is a plan not at all to be recommended, 
it often leads to a quarrel, and is not likely 
to obtain for the traveller, what he ought so 
much to court, if he wishes to study the 
manners and customs of the people — their 
good-will and confidence. Here I should 
very much dislike any one’s forcing himself 
into my house against my will, and am dis- 
posed to act generally on the principle of 
* Do unto others as ye would they should do 
unto you.’ On my arrival in a village, I 
have found it the better plan todo as the 
native travellers would — wait under a tree 
until some one asks mein. A little patience 
is sométimes needed. People often gather 
round you to look at you, and occasionally 
make rather personal remarks; though, 
generally, they are very civil. Answer their 
questions oir pips take pleasure in 
making yourself agreeable, you will find it 
will become a habit, and you will be welcome 
everywhere. I hope future travellers may 
agree with me, that it is not absolutely 
necessary to enter forcibly into other people’s 
houses, or to demand as a right the supper 
which one ought to receive witht thanks, if 
voluntarily given.”’ 


For instance, on one occasion he was 
taken prisoner by mistake, and the next 
day — 
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“‘T woke up quite in my usual state of 
hilosophy, highly amused at my situation. 
The soldiers collected in numbers, to amuse 
themselves at my expense. After some little 
‘ chaffing,’ they hegse to dance about, going 
through their dounfitu or war-boast, slip- 
ping their lances at me, and catching them 
y the butt when the point was within an 
inch or two of my body. I knew I was in 
no danger, if I only kept my temper. So 
when the first man had performed his part, 
I took a piece of straw and gave it him, tell- 
ing him that was the sword he needed. This 
raised a laugh against him, and entering into 
the spirit of the thing, we went on famous- 
ly. i acted the part of a chief: gave one 
man a straw coronet, to another a bracelet, 
to a third an imaginary mule, and so on; 
while, to make the matter more real, I in- 
vested a dollar, luckily hidden in the corner 
of my belt, in some drink, and each bringing 


his share of dinner, we had a grand carniv- 
orous feast. Thus, by a little management, 
I became a great favorite with the soldiery, 
instead of being bullied by them. Let this 
be a warning to hot-headed travellers. My 
greatest discomfort arose from my complaint. 
But this only served to draw out the good 
qualities of my comrades, who contrived for 
me all sorts of little necessary convéniences, 
and went about in search of medicines. 
They procured me a pungent root, which did 
me so much good, that on the third day of 
my imprisonment I was quite well! ”’ 


We think that while England, Scotland, and 
Ireland can produce such specimens of travel- 
ers as those we have quoted, no one need dread 
the enervation of our modern gentlemen, as 
long as they escape the influence of Generals 
| Pipeclay, Martinet, and Routine. 








LitimstxaF : being a concluding series of some 
Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Mait- 
land of Sunnyside. Written by herself. 3 
vols. Hurst & Blackett. 


Tue concluding series of ‘‘ Some Passages ’’ is 
to our thinking superior to the beginning, and 
this we take to be about the most satisfactory 
compliment we can pay the authoress. There is 
a vein of simple good sense and pious feeling 
running throughout, for which no reader can 
fail to be the better. The Scotch idiom in which 
the book is written is pleasant in its classical 
homeliness; for it is not the coarse common 
Scotch we generally meet with, but the dialect 
in which a well-bred elderly gentlewoman would 
naturally speak. As to the main incident of the 
‘story, we must be allowed to say, that we 
strongly doubt whether a rational being would 
ever set out systematically down the road to 
ruin, for the problematical chance of ‘‘a sharp 
pull up”’ at the bottom of the hill. We have 
most of us heard of the good wife who, finding 
that her husband would not leave the gth-shop 
at her entreaty, sat down and began to follow 
his example in the most spirited manner, treat- 
ing everybody, and making herself ‘the life 
and soul of the company,’’ as the phrase is, 
until her husband in dismay rushed home, *‘ de- 
claring that it would be ruin indeed to light the 
candle at both ends at once!’’ But the exper- 
iment of the heroine of * Lilliesleaf’’ was on o 
much larger scale, and for more desperate 
stakes. We cannot venture to hold her up as an 
example to anxious wives, unless they are very 
sure that they have husbands like Alan Elphin- 
stone of Lilliesleaf. — Atheneum. 


Venom or Toaps. — As the attention of the 
readers of ** N. & Q.’’ has recently been directed 
to the poisonous qualities of the toad, the follow- 
ing may not be without interest; I have extracted 
it from Thomas Lupton’s 4 Thousand Notable 
Things of Sundarie Sorts, 1630, book i. art. 1: 


**In the first beginning hereof, a rare and 
strange matter shall appeare, worthy to be 
marked, especially of such as loue or use sage. 
A certaine man being in a Garden with his Loue, 


Sage, who rubbing his teeth and gummes there- 
with, immiediately fell downe and died; where- 
upon his said Loue was examined how he died. 
She said she knew nothing that he ailed, but 
that he rubbed his teeth with Sage; and she went 
with the Judge and others into the Garden and 
place, where the same thing happened: and 
then she tooke of the same Sage to show them 
how hee did, and likewise rubbed her, teeth and 
gummes therewith, and presently she died also, 
to the great maruell of all them that stood by; 
whereupon the Judge, suspecting the cause of 
their deaths to be in the Sage, caused the said 
bed of Sage to bee plucked and digged up, and 
to bee burned, lest others might have the like 
harme thereby. And at the rootes, or under 
the said Sage, there was a great Toad found, 
which infected the same Sage with his venomous 
breath. Anthonius Mizaldus hath written of 
this marvellous matter. This may be a warn- 
ing to such as rashly use to eat raw and vnwasht 
Sage; therefore it is good to plant Rue round 
about Sage, for Toads by nq meanes will come 
nigh vnto Rue (as it is thought of some).” — 
Notes and Queries. ‘ 
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did take (as he was walking) a few leaues of . 
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} From The Spectator. 
OXFORD AND THE FINE ARTS. 


28d November, 1855. 

Sir, — Nearly half a century ago our immor- 

Turner caused a large canvas to be carried to 

a lofty eminence Southward of the city of Oxford, 

. and there he beheld and painted a scene so calm 

and dignified in its character as not to need 

tricks of the palette (which mark his later 
works) to 

“lend enchantment to the view.” 


Groups of colleges and churches, walled in by 
ancient groves, fertile meadows, intersected by 
rivulets, fringed with hawthorn and willow, be- 
held by sober daylight, satisfied the then modest 
cravings of the painter’s fancy. Douglas Jer- 
rold when on a visit to the University is said to 
have remarked that Oxford contained‘ enough 
to make forty cities!’’ ‘‘ Something may be 
said for Cambridge,’’ observed a friend who was 
standing near. ‘‘True,’’ returned the wit, 
** but Oxford speaks for itself.’’ 

The wonder is, that a city so rich in associa- 
tions, so endowed with all that genius most cov- 
ets, should never have instituted a school for the 
arts of Painting and Sculpture, so that it might 
have become a resort for painters and sculptors. 
Here are to be seen streets and quadrangles 
which might arrest the attention of a Vander 
Heyden or a Canaletto, and quiet nooks, made 
up of cloister, gloomy casement, and archway, 
adapted to the tragic genius of a Rembrandt. 
Every lane and by-way has its pictures. There 
isa quiet, characteristic thoroughfare running 
zigzag-wise from the Old Clarendon to the Church 
of St. Peter’s in the East. Early on a June 
morning, when the lane is wrapt in gloom, and 
the sun’s rays fall on the strange airy towers of 
All Souls, and the time-worn architecture of 
New College, imparting a rich warmth to the 
crumbling walls, the eye glancing as from a fis- 
sure in the earth, beholds a palace with bronze- 
like pinnacles glowing in saffron light, while the 
warm sunbeams contrasting with long parallel 
lines of purple shadows yield a subdued splen- 
dor, like. the mellow glory of Correggio’s 
heaven. 

And what can exceed the dazzling beauty of 

he interiors of the numerous chapels, with 
vaulted roofs, tesselated pavements, and win- 
dows of stained glass, gleaming like piles of mon- 
ster gems, enclosed in gigantic cabinets! Thus, 
within the chapel of New College, when morn- 
ing reveals the purple and ruby of the painted 
windows, and the organ’s swelling voice blends 
softly with the melodious choir, every object 
seems 

“clothed in rainbow and in fire.” 


} 





The painter, who has once feasted his eye on 
such a scene, in such a moment, must ever 
after shudder as he contemplates the cold in- 
animate transcripts of your Stenwycks and Peter 
Neefs. But, of all times, Oxford appears most 
imposing on a clear, sparkling winter’s night. 
When ice and snow hang crusted on blackened 
towers, battlements, and spires, and glisten in 
quirks and hollows of gothic carvings, and on 
the ledges of quaint windows and gateways, then 
by the light of the moon and stars, the grave, 
fantastic piles rise up like a city of the dead, or 
tombs of fabled kings, hung with trophies and 
glittering spoils. 

It satisfied a schoolboy’s solicitude for the no- 
ble arts of painting and sculpture to know that 
Oxford was rich in masters of art; and it never 
occurred that painters and sculptors were ex- 
cluded from ‘‘ her studious walks and shades,’’ 
and from every honorgble distinction which the 
University affords. Experience has, however, 
brought to light the fact that an Oxford Master 
of Arts is not called upon to handle either pen- 
cil or chisel. Of all the comfortable hearths 
within that abode of learning, not one affords 
refuge to painter or sculptor. Yet one would 
think that our young nobility and gentry would 
be gainers by the society of men skilled in the 
practice of arts with which every gentleman is 
expected to be familiar; and it is no less certain 
that the artists themselves would equally profit 
by an intercourse with professors in every de- 
partment of human knowledge. No better place 
in England than Oxford could be named where 
the art-student might spend a few ‘‘ terms ’’ in 
patient study. There he would find a good col- 
lection of the antique, and the antique carefully 
cast and restored; there, too, are the original 
drawings of Raphael and Angelo (embodying 
the spirit of the ancients), still breathing of in- 
spiration. Rich old libraries and well-stored 
museums are also there; and, perhaps not the 
least feature of attraction to the historical stu- 
dent, inumerable portraits of distinguished per- 
sonages. Nor must the small but thriving gal- 
lery of pictures in the Randolph Buildings and 
the brilliant collection of Old Masters at Wood- 
stock be omitted. Why, then, should not the 
artist find a welcome and brief home where there 
are such abundant materials for enriching his 
mind and so many incitements to excellence? 
But if our artists are excluded from the advan- 
tages which a residence at and membership of 
the University afford, there is no law to prevent 
their going there to paint its picturesque scenes, 
— scenes so worthy of the thoughtful painter’s 
pencil, so well calculated to bring into Sy ae 
happiest powers. . M. 





First Coacu 1n Encianp. —In the year 1564, 
“one William Boonen, a Dutchman, brought 
first the use of coaches hither, and the said Boon- 
en was Queen Elizabeth’s coachman,—for in- 
deed a coach was a strange monster in those 
days, and the sight of them put both horse and 


man into amazement. Some said it was a great 
crab-shell brought out of China; and some im- 
agined it to be one of the pagan temples in which 
the cannibals adored the devil.’ — Taytorn, The 
World runs on Wheels. 
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From The Examiner, 24 Nov. 


THE EXPORT OF SILVER, AN AGGRAVA- 
TION OF THE DRAIN OF GOLD. 


Tue continual export of the precious 
metals to the East, and the consequent aggra- 
vation of the drain caused by the war, can- 
not be accounted for upon any ordinary 
commercial principle. For the last three or 
four years, in short from about the time the 
new supplies of gold from California and 
Australia began to be felt, the amount of 
exportation of silver to India and other parts 
of the East has been steadyand rapid. The 
amount of about £300,000 carried out in the 
present week by the Ava is only a repetition 
of what has happened with almost every 
steamer that has left our shores for some 
time past. As we have said, there is noth- 
ing in the state of our trade with thpse mur- 
kets to account for this continuous drain, 
which has very generally equalled about 
half-a-million a month. No oubt our ex- 
ports to China have suffered some diminu- 
tion, and had the demand been confined to 
that market, there might have been some 
ground for attributing the drain entirely to 
the unsettled condition of that country and 
to the disposition to hoard, which always, 
and especially in the East, accompanies a 
state of political disquietude. The demand 
for silver, however, is felt as much in British 
India, and perhaps more, than in any other 
part of the East; and there, certainly, it 
cannot be attributed to political causes. 
But, again, if our exports to one portion of 
our Eastern markets have fallen off, our 
imports, generally, from those quarters have 
fallen off still more. Taking the last pub- 
lished Board of Trade tables, that is, for the 
first nine months, we find the following com- 
parison of the imports in the last three 
years, for corresponding periods, of the arti- 
cles of produce chiefly furnished by India : 


IMPORTED IN NINE MONTHS. 


1853. 1854. 
East India Cotton cwts. 
E. I. Piece Goods pes. 
cwts. 
Ibs. 

cwts. 790,000 481,000 412,000 

Ibs. 55,186,000 62,851,000 56,752,000 


Here, then, in all important articles of 
import there is a large reduction in the 
present year as compared with the two past 
years. The only article of any importance 
of which the importation has increased is 
jute, but that must form a very slight coun- 
terpoise to all the others. 

he state of trade with the East of the 
present year would, therefore, rather indi- 
cate such a state of the exchanges as should 
induce to an importation of bullion, than 





the actual reverse operation§ which continue 
to take place month after month ; —and we 
believe that the true cause is to be found in 
the change which has taken place in the rela- 
tive price of silver and gold since the new dis- 
coveries of the latter. Ata very early period 
we pointed out the necessary consequences 
which must arise from the fact that many of 
the continental countries had in use a double 
standard of silver and gold, which metals had 
by law a fixed relative value to each other. 
It was evident that the relative value which 
had formerly existed would be disturbed by 
the increased supply of gold, while the sup- 
ply of silver continued nearly stationary. 

rance, Holland, and Belgium had all this 
double standard in actual use. They had 

old money and silver money, coined accord- 
ing to the fixed legal relative value of the 
two metals, and each was a legal tender to 
an unlimited amount. Very soon after the 
gold discoveries, Holland, seeing the difficul- 
ty that must arise,,had recourse to the step 
of de-moneytizing gold, and of adopting 
silver as her sole standard. Belgium shortly 
afterwards followed her example. The 
French Government appointed a commission 
to examine the whole question, and to ad- 
vise whether resort should be had to a single 
standard, ora change made in the fixed rela- 
tion of gold and silver. Unfortunately the 
commission reported against doing anything 
at the moment, and thus ae ge the diffi- 
culty to a time when it would be much less 
easy to deal with it. What has been the 
consequence? Day by day, week by week, 
and year by year, France has been losing the 
enormous stock of silver when she then pos- 
sessed, in the shape of coin in circulation 
and in deposit with the Bank, and has been 
substituting gold in its place. The price of 
silver in the markets of the world has risen 
fully five per cent. in relation to gold, while 
in France, by law, it remains exactly as it 
was before. In point of fact, therefore, 
silver has a fixed price in France below its 


5. |real price, and a profit is consequently 


always obtainable by purchasing silver in 
France with gold. A few years ago, the 
annual coinage of France averaged £5,000,- 
000 of silver and about £40,000 of gold; in 
1854 the coinage in gold was £20,000,000, 
and in silver £8,000; in the present year, 
uf to the latest period for which we have the 
accounts, the coinage of gold has been £14,- 
000,000 and of silver about £30,000; and 
at this moment it is understood that every 
day the Bank of France has a drain upon it 
for silver. 

The question, then, is, if silver can be 
purchased in France below its real value in 
the markets of the world, what is the best 
and most profitable market to which it can 
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be sent? In Europe the consumption of 
silver is determined by the demand for coin- 
age and for purposes of trade : it is limited 
to those two objects. In: the East the 
demand seems to be unlimited. For years 
a silver has gone from the West to the 
t, and there is as little appearance of a 
reaction as ever. For mint and jewellers’ 
urposes the demand for silver in iy 
as a clear and well-defined limit— for 
hoarding in the East there appears to be no 
limit, except the power of the people to 
obtain it. During the last three years the 
balances in silver coin in the various treasu- 
ries of the East India Company have been 
reduced from £16,000,000 to between £9,- 
000,000 or £10,000,000, thus throwing into 
circulation about £6,000,000 more silver ; 
but even that, in addition to all the ship- 
ments from Europe, has not had the effect of 
satisfying the Indian demand. 
It will thus be seen that the artificial low 
rice of silver in France, which has led to 
its being exchanged at a profit for gold, has 
directly led to the absorption of an enor- 
mous amount of the latter metal. The 
inconvenience is now beginning to be felt in 
France very ttre and a remedy must 
very soon be adopted, either by altering the 
present legal relative value of gold and sil- 
ver, so as to restore the latter metal to its 
full present price, or by adopting one or 
othér of these metals as the sole legal tender, 
—leaving the other to fluctuate in price 
aga | to supply and demand, as is the 
case in England, and now in most of the 
other European countries. 





IMPROVED WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND 
MONEYS. 


From Germany it is announced that nego- 
tiations are going forward for assimilating 
the very heterogeneous coinage of the many 
States of that heretofore combined empire. 


‘There are also propositions before the Prus- 


sian Chambers for reforming weights in 
Prussia —a measure equally needed in sev- 
eral of the other. States of Germany. Such 
facts, combined with the attempts made and 
making in our own country to reform our 
weights and measures, and assimilate our 
coinage and our arithmetical notation to 
those of other countries, indicate a general 
necessity for improvements in this direction, 
well worthy of the attention of scientific 


. Men. They have found in nature unalterable 


standards of weight and lincar measure ; and 
these standards are susceptible of definite 
and certain divisions and subdivisions and 
multiples, which are equally just and true at 
all times and in all places. From these well- 
known facts it follows that there is in every 





country, and at all times, one definite kind 
of weight and measure, one particular di 
vision of the precious metals or coinage, 
preferable to another. If we adopt a not 
unusual use of languages at present, and 
interpret the general pursuit of what men 
think good or excellent to be a command of 
the Power which creates and sustains man 
to adopt the. preferable, we may say that 
nature commands us to regulate our conduct 
in respect to measures, weights, and moneys, 
by these invariable standards and their un- 
alterable consequences. What they rigorous- 
ly dictate has not yet been fairly worked out 
in full detail by any scientific man. If it 
were done, there can now be no doubt, when 
rulers and people are alike occupied with 
this subject in almost every country of Eu- 
rope, that the public everywhere would listen 
to the truth, propagate it, enforce it, and at 
length make it the rule of conduct. The 
time, therefore, seems favorable for philos- 
ophers to consider the problem of a uni- 
versal, because true and just, system of 
weights, measures, and moneys, work it out, 
write it out, expound it, and plainly recom- 
mend it to the public of all countries, leay- 
ing it, as they leave the abstract truths of 
geometry, astronomy, chemistry, &c., to 
make its own way with the public, not at 
once proposing to give effect by force to some 
parts or portions of this natural system in 
some separate countries. If there be any 
round in nature for establishing and work- 
ing out such a system, and there can be no 
doubt on the question, the public, when it is 
worked out and made plain, will come as 
certainly to adopt it and act upon it univer- 
sally, as they have come to adopt and act on 
the Copernican system of astronomy and 
what we may call the Lavoisierian system of 
combustion. Scientific men could now prob- 
ably engage in no more useful and popular 
pursuit, the results of which would be ac- 
ceptable everywhere, than that of deducing 
from the invariable natural standards of 
weight and measure, and the invariable 
properties of the precious metals, that sys- 
tem of weights, measures, and coins, which 
should be the best possible at every time and 
in every country. Such a work would be as 
acceptable, we presume, to the society which 
was lately established at Paris, to promote a 
general uniformity of weights, measures, and 
coins, as to the public at large. Our own 

lan is avowedly an inferior, imperfect jum- 
bie, in which no peinespe is uniformly acted 
on and thoroughly carried out; and all the 
moneys, weights, and measures of Europe 
seem quite unworthy of the civilized people 
who have come everywhere, in the short 
space of 25 years, to adopt the same or 
similar railroads, work them by exactly 
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similar locomotive engines, and carry ne 
sengers in carriages that are exactly alike, 
except some little difference in their cushions 
and accommodation. To introduce these 
gigantic improvements, which are every- 
where altering all the relations of society, 
no other laws were necessary than the mere 
freedom to do the needful work. From what 
a correspondent says in relation to the coin- 
age of Sweden, it may be suspected that 
perfect freedom is a surer means of bringing 
such improvements into use than, even as 
concerns weights, measures, and moneys, dic- 
tation. rs Economist. 





NECESSITIES OF THE PEACE QUESTION. 


Ir is certain that neither of the great 
Western Powers can carry on the war with- 
out the other, and it follows of necessity that 
when either is of opinion that the objects of 
the war are attained, peace must be made. 
The pacific counsels must be dominant, on 
whichever side of the Channel they first pre- 
vail. The agreement and combination of 
the two nations were requisite for the war, 
but the voice of one may absolutely rule the 
return of peace. Different views may be 
taken ; but to what purpose, if it be certain 
that the satisfied power will not consent to 
protract the contest, and that by the other 
single-handed it cannot be maintained ? The 
only effect of the one Government’s —- 
out against the opinion of the other woul 
be irritation and alienation, an evil which 
cannot be too earnestly deprecated. The 
wise course therefore clearly is, the acquies- 
cence of the one whenever the other is re- 
solved on peace. Any controversy about the 
matter would probably only lay the grounds 
for another and far more serious quarrel. We 
cannot take different roads, we must halt or 
march on together, and whichever it is to 
be should be in complete concord and good 
fellowship. In alliances like ours, as in 
parties, there must be some compromise, or 
rather some surrender of differences, for the 
great common objects. 

Of this we may be sure, that whenever the 
question of peace is raised, the two nations 
and their respective Governments are little 
likely to take precisely the same view of the 
terms. From the peculiar circumstances and 
character of each, more will be wanted to 
satisfy the one than the other, and some sac- 
rifice on one side must be made. It will be 
@ grace of necessity, and the more promptly 
the concession is made the better. 

There runs a homely proverb, that when 
two men ride the same horse one must ride 
behind, and this holds as good of the war 
horse as of any other steed. He who rides 





THE PEACE QUESTION.—THE COMPENSATION. 


foremost holds the reins, and can pull up 
whenever it is his will and pleasure. 

We are not a quick people. We are slow 
to get into quarrel, and not less slow to get 
out of it. Perseverance, call it obstinacy if 
you please, is the national tendency, and the 
probability is that the disposition of our 
allies to accept terms of peace will outrun 
John Bull’s opinion of what is due to his 
own satisfaction. But what would avail 
grumbling? What could be more futile for ' 
the immediate issue and more dangerous for 
future relations than any dispute and dissen- 
sion? 

We say nothing now of what may be de- 
sirable, of what may be just and fitting. 
We have often enough expressed our opinions 
on those heads. What we have desired in 
these few words is to present the necessities 
of the international position as regards the 
question of peace. Visions reports are fly- 
ing about, of which people do not know 
what to think; but there is one great cer- 
tainty to hold by, namely, that if one of the 
great Western belligerents wills peace, peace 
must be, no matter what may be the disposi- 
tion of the other. Either power can drag 
the other, however unwilling, into peace, 
not into continuing the war. For the honor 
of the nations concerned, for the interests of 
civilization and the security of Europe, it is 
fervently to be hoped that the word enough 
will not be spoken till the great ends for 
which the war was commenced shall have 
been achieved; but the word when uttered 
rules absolutely, allowing of no demur. — 
Examiner, 8 Dec. 





From The Spectator, 8 Dec. 
THE COMPENSATIONS. 


Is it peace? Some say that the war can- 
not be carried on, for want of money here 
and of will there, and that we must be content 
with terms already scouted. What must be 
shall be. ‘ Then all this blood and treasure 
will have been expended for nothing! ’’ Not 
exactly : even ending here abruptly — brok- 
en short like a fragment without natural 
termination — the war will not have been 
without some great uses. 

It has aroused us from a dream, and 
taught us things very needful for us to 
know. It has shown to us our deficiencies, 
when we were boastfully intent on contem- 
plating only our own acquired powers. It 

as made us aware that we could not carry ° 
on & war, even as we once could; and that 
if we do not erase the names of Crecy and 
Agincourt from our banners, we must regard 
them only as relics of a vigorous youth 
which has passed. We must say to our- 
selves, with the grandsire, ‘‘ Ah! that we 
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could do in our youth; but those days are 
gone.”’ 

There is a practical importance in the 
knowledge of all moral truth. If this is 
our real condition, we must definitively 
relinquish our arrogant pretensions as the 
head, or one of the two heads, of European 
‘¢ civilization,’’ content to be the tradesman 
of Europe. We must run no risks by pre- 
suming to speak decisively to other states, 
lest we draw ourselves into further expense 
and further exposure. We must draw in 
our forces;for the defence of a wealth which 
has incapacitated us at least for aggressive 
war, and may thus be the bait for adversa- 
ries whom we threatened and could not over- 
come, East and West; possibly even — who 
knows?— for allies with whom we could 
not proceed. 

But the light has been thrown further in 
upon our domestic condition. We had sup- 
posed that if we had lost somewhat in youn 
audacity, in elasticity of movement, an 
the rougher practice of arms, we had a 
recompense in the development of our me- 
chanical resources and our scientific knowl- 
edge. The illusion is dispelled. Our Nas- 
myths have not produced guns to overwhelm 
the enemy ; we would not trust our Dundo- 
nalds even to try the art of administering 
chloroform to a hostile power; if we have 
ceased to produce generals we have not sup- 
plied their place with engineers able to com- 
mand the world; the Association for the 
Advancement of Science has not achieved its 
own Waterloo or Trafalgar. The Paris Ex- 
position has taught us that we cannot even 
compete with a ‘* Napoleon of Peace,” or 
with a Prussia, in manufactures. F 

To peace, then, we must look as the 
opportunity which we must improve for 
amending these mortifying deficiencies, or 
for adjusting our position to our necessities. 
We have to cultivate those mechanical arts in 
which we thought, falsely, that we excelled. 

We have ascertained important facts of a 
more general kind respecting our moral and 

litical condition. One thing appears to 

made absolutely clear — that our govern- 
ors did not rightly understand the spirit of 
the people. The middle classes were pre- 
sumed to be very much more corrupted by 
trade than proves to be the truth. The 
statesmen who undertake to manage our 
affairs, in peace or war—and we are not 
now pointing to any one party or set of men 


'—do not play the Haroun Alraschid among 


the shopkeeping ranks. They supposed that 
class to have become so completely sunk into 
the apathy of peace comforts, that the spirit 
of John Gilpin could never more be roused ; 
and the amazement manifested at the address- 





es and the innumerable demonstrations of 
the vote-possessing class exposed the misap- 
preciation at head-quarters. The working 
classes had always appeared -to retain more 

blic spirit, and during this contest they 
have been conspicious chiefly for their quie- 
tude. It is said of them that they are not 
contented ; that they sympathize too much 
with the Nationalities and the Democratic 
parties on the Continent to be at all satisfied 
with the conduct of the war as it has pro- 
ceeded hitherto ; ever mindful of the 2d of 
December, they do not approve of Louis 
Napoleon ; and, like the United States, they 
are keenly jealous of the Austrian alliance. 
Nevertheless, they have not interfered, and 
they have on several occasions evinced their 
readiness to bear their share of the sacrifice 
that might be entailed upon them. 

The experience has not been equally cred- 
itable to those who govern us, or who claim 
the right to do so in their turn. They were 
slow to understand the true feeling of their 
own country ; they permitted us to find the 
departments necessary for military service 
unprepared ; having sacrificed those depart- 
ments to that which the historian denomi- 
nates generically ‘‘ the corruptions of peace.’’ 
They suffered the engines of war to rust, 
because they were not immediately needed ; 
they wlio the departments to the uses of 
patronage; and were content to satisfy 
‘‘ public opinion”? in a party popularity- 
hunting competition of reduced estimates, as 
a sop to lull vigilance. They have not been 
able to find the proper instruments, although 
we have as yet no reason to conclude that 
proper instruments do not exist amongst us. 
They have not been able to attain the objects 
with which they set out; but, above all, 
they have not possessed the power of con- 
ducting their foreign relations according te 
policy and etiquette and at the same time of 
_— their position and their business 
rankly before the public. There is a cer- 
tain mystery which has vailed questionable 
associatiofis abroad and doubtful efficiency 
at home. 

We are the more interested in thoroughly 
apprehending these facts, since it has been 
stated by every man in the country who can 
speak with authority, that peace arranged 
on the imperfect basis at present attained 
cannot be creditable to those who conclude 
it, cannot have secured the objects of our 
sacrifice,/and cannot therefore give us the 

tees of lasting peace. e began in 
1851 by thinking peace eternal ; we have 
discovered our mistake, and are placing 
peace on foundations far more precarious 
than they were then, with the sole excep- 
tion that now we know the uncertainty. 
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From The Times, 22 Dec. 
INFERIORITY OF BRITISH GOODS. 


Tue letters. we have lately published on 
the want of progress, the want of invention, 
the want of enterprise, and the want of 
honesty in many departments of British 
manufacture, appeal with the force of truth 
to those who can appreciate those qualities, 
and who suffer by their absence. Few com- 
petent authorities are found to dispute that 
any opportunity of comparing British manu- 
factures with foreign such as that afforded 
by the Paris Exhibition inflicts some wounds 
on our national pride. Of course, it is a 
very tender point, for there is not a thinner- 
skinned potentate in the world than the 
British manufacturer. We are aware it is a 
service of danger, but we shall not avoid it, 
for the time has come for a vigorous effort to 
rescue British manufacture from the man 
baneful influences to which it is poten | 
Among those influences we may name the 
want of an honest pride, a secret, if secret, 
contempt of trade, and that real meanness 
of spirit which leads a man to seek the more 

inful course without caring how much or 

w little it conduces to the improvement of 


art, manufacture, or trade. e are advised 


on high authority that, whatever we take in 
hand, we should do it with all our might; 
and we cannot help respecting the man who, 


finding it his ‘‘ mission” to make calicoes, 
determines to make them as good and as 
cheap as possible, at whatever cost of time 
and labor, instead of showing to all the 
world that he has a soul above cotton. 
Doubtless there are many men in these days 
who feel a pride in their business; who do 
not live as far as possible from it; and who, 
not content with taking proper measures to 
increase their customers and multiply re- 
turns, desire also to leave a permanent trace 
of themselves by some improvement im the 
fabrics or processes in their trade. Never- 
theless there are few who do not start with 
the idea that business is rather’ nuisance 
and a discredit than otherwise, and who do 
not accordingly lay their account for much 
more leisure, much more amusement, much 
more private expenditure, much more society, 
and, on the whole, much less to do and more 
to enjoy, than they are likely to find con- 
sistent with profit, or even solvency. One 
wonders sometimes how the trade of this 
metropolis, not to say of the whole world, 
can be sufficient to maintain the infinite 
number of fine gentlemen beginning life ap- 
sewed in the position of sleeping partners. 

‘oo many of them, we fear, only wake to 
find themselves in the Gazette. But of those 
who escape that consummation few indeed 
will ever possess, or even desire, the comfort- 





BRITISH GOODS. 


able and honorable conviction that they have 
added one art, one idea, one grace, to the 
common stock of mankind. 

In such a state of things, when it seems 
that the more honorable motives are losing 
their force, one naturally remembers that 
another class of incentives may be called into 
being. Though a schoolboy shows no ambi- 
tion to be the first of his class, he may never- 
theless feel a shame in being the last. Is it 
not possible to shame British manufacturers 
of the common class, if not to excellence, at 
least to respectability? We see-no absurd- 
ity, but much common sense, and undoubt- 

y justice, in an exhibition, not of the best 
things, but of the worst. By this we do not 
mean a collection of cheap articles, for real 
cheapness is real excellence in its way. We 
mean an exhibition of impostures and frauds ; 
of make-believes ; of articles got up for sale, 
not for use; of adulterations and spurious 
imitations of all kinds; of course, where it 
is possible, with a0 authenticated 
statements of the vendors and manufacturers. 
For example, there should be cotton-prints 
dressed and glazed for foreign sale — first as 
sold, then as they appear after the first show- 
er of rain, or the first quadrille in a trop- 
ical climate ; flimsy silks, cottony cambrics, 
broadcloths thick with ‘* devil’s dust,’’ boots 
supplied to the army as they appear after a 
week’s use in, the Crimea, preserved meats as 
lately supplied to the navy, sanded sugar, 
British spices, coffees, and teas, beer drugged 
for public-house use, and all the other ad- 
terations of food and drink that have formed 
the subject of recent analysis — sale-room 
furniture, cracked tables and legless chairs ; 
broken carriage-springs and rotten harness ; 
dinner-knives that will not carve; razors 
that will not cut; axes that will not hew; 
muskets that will not go off, and swords that 
will neither cut nor thrust; and writing 
papers well limed and glazed. To these 
might be added illustrations of all kinds of 
faults in building, —settling walls, shaky 
windows, baggy ceilings, leaky roofs, chim- 
neys that cannot draw, and stoves that cannot 
warm. In the department of art, if we did 
not attempt to fortify the artist against errors 
in taste, we might at least warn ‘him against 
colors that fade, lead pencils that scratch, 
and instruments that are not true. A com- 
— of English and German maps might 

instructive, and even surprising ; our book- 
binders might see some of their own works 
by the side of good Parisian models ; and our 
best philosophical instruments might be 
shown by the side of those from Hamburg 
and other places. Indeed, there is not a 
department that would not supply some 
contrast far from flattering to the national 
vanity. 
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We see no other way in which the infinite 
mediocrity of British manufacture can ever 
be shamed and merit have its due. The mob 
of London gentility passing by ‘ Aristides 
the Just”’ to catch a glimpse of Tom Thumb 
was nota more mortifying spectacle to the 
sensitive artist than the general neglect of 
truth and genius in these days is to every 
man a little above the throng. Manufacture 
an article, it may be said after the satirist, 
for which you ought to be sent to Norfolk 
Island or Pentonville, if you wish to make 
your fortune. Accordingly, when a young 
man has dreamt and talked a little about his 
profession or his business,—when he has 
just imbibed a taste for better models andan 
abstract —— for genuine materials, he 
soon finds his profits at a standstill, and, 
after weighing the one against the other, 
gives up high art and common honesty, and 
resolves to stick to the main chance. That 
is the common way of getting money as 
practised about him with good average suc- 
cess. For this class excellence has lost its 
attraction. A safe mean is all that the 
desire, or rather all that they pretend, and, 
if they can satisfy the pretension, they are 
all the better pleased if they have done so 
with more profit than truth. The only 
stimulus, then, to which they are alive is the 


fear of such a proved and exposed inferiority 


as will drive away even the simple class of 
customers they have reckoned on. Mankind, 
it is said, must be taught by example, which 
must, of course, embrace the bad as well as 
the good. So, like children asking for 
stories of bad boys and bad girls, we are 
curious to see an exibition of bad articles, 
bad designs, bad materials, bad compositions, 
bad plans, bad everything, which, in fact, 
comprises a great part of British trade. Let 
the exhibition be Kuropean, as other nations 
have shown somewhat of this perverted 


_ ingenuity. We suspect, however, that we 


shall win the ‘‘donkey’s race,’’ as such a 
competition is called, if not in all, at least in 
some Of the higher arts of design and branches 
of manufacture. 





From The Spectator. 
FAILURE OF OUR INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM. 


Our supremacy in manufactures and in 
the industrial arts is boldly challenged. 
* Amicus ”’ assures us that the Exhibition of 
Paris refutes our fondly cherished assump- 
tion that we are supreme. ‘‘I found my 
own country,”’ he says in a letter to the 
Times, ‘‘ behind-hand in many branches of 
industry where she has heretofore boasted 
her superiority, and where those engaged in 
those particular pursuits are pecmunded at 





the present moment, I firmly believe, that 
they have no rivals.’’ 

He first takes the subject of iron manufac- 
tures, and states that ‘in the department 
of manufactured or rolled iron to particular 
forms and purposes we are lamentably 
behind both the French and Prussians.” 
Hence we continue to build the floors of our 
houses with the most combustible materials ; 
and when we use fire-proof buildings, we 
waste material in the Susi as well as in 
the girders themselves, by an old and cum- 
brous form. Here France beats us both in 
safety and economy. 

Now, though there is much truth in this 
accusation, we doubt the degree of blind pre- 
sumption which the writer ascribes to the 
English in general. It is twenty years since 
we have been accustomed to hear from the 
mouth of manufacturers that Prussia beats 
us in iron, and it has recently been admitted 
that France was making decided a. 
Amicus tells us that we beat the French in 
tools and machinery, while they beat us in 
scientific instruments; that the French have 
made great progress since 1851, our own 
makers none. Thecharge, we believe, might 
be extended to other manufactures. It is an 
old reproach that our artists are behind the 
Continental in designs for ornamental pat- 
terns in textile fabrics; and we have yet to 
learn that our Government Schools have in- 
fused a new genius into this branch of busi- 
ness. For years past the increasing export 
of half-manufactured articles—as cotton 
yarn— has been remarked ; and the cause 
that tends to check the extension in cotton 
manufacture in America and other countries 
is notof anature that we cancountupon. It 
was the complaint of the Protectionists, that 
the development of our manufacturing sys- 
tem renders us dependent upon foreign con- 
sumers, as in Russia; and the dependence 
may become alarming if we find that we 
may be beaten in foreign markets by foreign 
producers. Where would then he the boast 
of our becoming ‘‘ the workshop of the 
world’’? Nay, it has been argued on be- 
half of our manufacturers, that it is only. by 
filling the market to repletion with goods at 
excessively low rates that we can keep foreign 
producers out of the market. It is almost 
represented on their behalf that they must 
export articles under cost in order to retain 
their footing; a plea which is as gross a 
violation of sound economical and commer- 
cial principles as we remember to have en- 
countered,— that we can only keep the 
market by ruining ourselves, and incurrin 
a loss exactly in proportion to the energy o 
our production! If, indeed, we could keep 
the market by temporary sacrifices, we might 
still to a certain extent command our prices 
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in the long run ; but recent men in the 
manufacturing districts only tend to confirm 
warnings we ote had from America and 
Germany, while they give a formidable cor- 
roboration to the challenge of Amicus. 
Looking to discover causes, he ascribes the 
backwardness of our manufacturers to the 
fact that ‘‘ we had been getting rich too fast 
— were indifferent, indolent, and careless in 
our trades, and in fact had got too much into 
what was called, bya dnvet observer of men, 
the ‘ easy chair and port-wine ’ state of exist- 
ence.’’ — It is strange that a writer in part 
80 precise should be so general in endeavor- 
ing to define the cause. Perhaps we should 
not find one cause but many causes; and 
they could not be summarily enumerated. 
We may make ashrewd guess, however, that 
some of them have been little suspected. 
The extreme division of labor tends to separ- 
ate the working classes from the general sur- 
vey of any one trade. Now it is amongst 
the working classes that there is a very con- 
siderable number of inventive ideas: but 
such inventions are mostly applied to parts 
of a manufacture ; and they are often sup- 
pressed by their inventors, for a twofold rea- 
son, — in the first place, because the state of 
the patent-law prevents a workman from get- 
ting any advantage out of his invention, or 
only a very slight advantage ; in the second, 


because the workman feels a great reluctance 
to increase the riches of the master, who al- 
ready has so much, while the working hands 
have so small a share. If the workman 
looks to his own selfish advantage, the master 


has taught him todo so. The patent-law 
itself proceeds upon the ground of giving to 
selfish rights their due. This places trade 
and artisan work on a footing intellectually 
below science. It is ‘‘ unprofessional ’’ in 
any scientific employment to keep back a 
secret in order to a personal advantage ; but 
the whole organization of our manufacturing 
system proceeds upon the ground of letting 
each man get his own advantage, he caring 
for nobody and nobody caring forhim. Am- 
bition is thus prone to its lowest propor- 
tions; the human mind as well as co is 
degraded to the office of a machine; and 
while we can extend our production by the 
application of machinery, we find that pro- 
gress isallayed by this mechanical character. 
It is rather remarkable, but most consola- 
tory, that a decided progress is to be observed 
in our agricultural appliances. This pro- 
is the more notable in our own country, 
since, notwithstanding the necessity we have 
for mechanical aids in the use of a limited 
surface, the antiquated principles which still 
revail in the tenure of land present formida- 
le and sometimes insuperable obstructions 
to the use of improvements. It is, however, 
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in the proportionate development of our 
agriculture Phat we are likely to find the 
great corrective for an unhealthily concen- 
trdted mechanical system, and for-the undue 
reliance upon external trade. From the na- 
ture of things in agriculture, the patent 
principle is less potent than in manufactures ; 
while science is only eager to be accepted 
by the practical agriculturist. How much 
might have been done in manufactures, if, 
instead of leaving the inventor to the poor 
protection of the patent-law, the generous 
manufacturer had given him an openhanded 
honorarium! Individuals might have reaped 
less selfish ey eee our collective pro- 
gress would have greater as compared 
with other countries, and our position would 
have been safer. 

Meanwhile, we are far from presuming 
that the Great Expositions, of which we have 
only had the second in Paris after the first 
in London, will be useless. We have had 
some foretaste of the result in the effect 
of agricultural shows. They have greatl 
stimulated the ambition as well as the self- 
interest of our agriculturists. They have 
shown us that the leading improvers keep 
far ahead of practical agriculturists. It was 
in a species of honorary competition that 
fatness was cultivated to its huge perfection, 
and that the nutritive qualities of particular 
kinds of feeding were brought to light. The 

inguitude was overdone, and then a more 

iscriminating science corrected the mistake, 
The Mechis, the Huxtables, and the West- 
erns, will always keep ahead of the farmers ; 
but the great body of farmers do follow, al- 
though at a distance. Manufacturing shows 
are likely to have the same effect, and to aid 
with other causes in opening the more gener- 
ous impulses without which science flags and 
commerce is stationary. 





From The Spectator, 15 Dec. 
PEACE AND THE FRENCH ALLIANCE. 


PrRsIsTENT rumors of peace propokitions, 
likely to be accepted by all the parties to the 
present war, point at least, whatever their 
actual basis, to a general feeling that the 
occasion is ripe for the termination of hostil- 
ities, and that alt the nations engaged in the 
contest would be glad to see their way clear 
outof it. And, no doubt, both feelings are 
largely justified by the facts. On the one 
hand, the military and naval superiority of 
the Allies has been convincingly, if not very 
dashingly, demonstrated : Russia must feel 
that another campaign vigorously carried on 
would inflict damage upon her for which the 
two previous campaigns have taught the 
means, and rendered the final execution com- 
paratively easy. On the other hand, the 
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expenses of the war to the Allies are enor- 
mous; the gains ambiguous so long as it is 
carried on on its present principle ; the dan- 
ger of altering that principle, and aiming at 
territorial conquest, or an excitement of the 
so-called nationalities, not to be lightly haz- 
arded. If Russia would accept her defeat — 
omen 4 not at present a very humiliating 
one — the public objects of the war would 
be attained, and no adequate motives exist 
which ought to induce a single reasonable 
man to wish it prolonged. 

The rumors, moreover, are not only gen- 
eral rumors of a disposition everywhere to 
make peace on reasonable terms, but dis- 
tinctly assign the person with whom the dis- 

sition is strongest, and the cause why. 

ere again no actual foundation may exist 
for the reports current ; but unquestionably 
jd fall in with probability. The vraisem- 
blable is not indeed always the vrai; but 
there cannot be much danger of mistake in 
taking for granted that the French Emperor 
looks with anxiety upon the financial posi- 


"tion of his empire, and that he would rather 


not have a third time to appeal to the enthu- 
siasm of the nation fora vast loan. Nor 
must we forget, without throwing the slight- 
est suspicion on his good faith, that he has 
far more than any of his allies realized pecu- 
liar and personal objects of his own by the 
war, while France has also gained a compar- 
atively greater renown than we have our- 
selves. Louis Napoleon is no longer the 
parvenu, excluded from the recognized synod 
of royalties, whom Nicholas of Russia would 
not greet with the title of frére; he is with- 
out any question the foremost man in Europe 
—the man whose single will can do more 
than any other will, whose abilities and 
character are recognized most unmistakably 
to belong to the first order, whose alliance 
is eagerly welcomed. The war can do little 
more for him personally, and might in cer- 
tain contingencies undo much that it has 
done. Even the object of diverting French 
energy from domestic politics would be dear- 
ly purchased by serious financial difficulties 
with their corresponding commercial paraly- 
sis and social discontent, if such diversion 
under such circumstances were possible. 
And for France herself, though future victo- 
ries would probably give batons to future 
marshals, and add titles to successful gen- 
erals, yet she has taken Sebastopol — at least 
she has the largest stiare of the honor, and 
the achievement will always be credited to 
her rather than to England in thinking of it 
as a whole; whereas in the coming cam- 
paign it is probable that England’s navy 
would snatch the lion’s share of work and 
Sam, aad restore the balance. Now that 
quicksighted nation is not likely to be insen- 





sible to this prospect; and a peace that 
should com : the. acknowledged common 
objects of the war, and leave ce rela- 
tively to England in a higher position than 
she held before, would not probably be less 
popular because England might have liked 
to goon a little longer for her own sake. 
Then, another campaign would not be unlikely 
to prove a serious obstacle to Russia’s pro- 
gress South of the Caucasus. That, again, 
is no French object, while it does bear very 
closely on English interests in India. Alto- 
gether, these considerations, none of them 
likely to be unfamiliar to so reflective a man 
as Louis Napoleon or so acute a-nation as the 
French, give sufficient —T to the, 
impression that is just now prevalent, that 
any reasonable propositions for peace would 
not find the French Emperor or the French 
nation disposed to throw obstacles in the 
~ of their reception. 

upposing the propositions for peace to be 
accepted by Russia and France, neither of 
the other three parties to the war would be 
in a position to carry it on. Not that Eng- 
land alone could not fight Russia, but that 
no English Government would venture to 
carry on a war in the face of such a defec- 
tion and the impression it would make both 
at home and abroad. Nothing, indeed, but 
the necessity of self-defence would in that 
case justify its continuance, and ¢hat is here 
excluded. There might, however, arise a 
soreness between France and England under 
such circumstances, which would be greatly 
to be lamented. This possibility will prob- 
ably, and certainly it ought to, act upon the 
minds of both Governments. It would 
argue little for the wisdom or patriotism of 


either if they neglected such an element in 


their deliberations on any terms suggested. 
It would be the most grevious folly and 
calamity, that for want of a disposition to 
wise compromise and conciliation, an es- 
trangement should take place between the 
two nations, and that the greatest triumph 
of our times—the hearty union in sympa- 
thy and interest of France and England — 
should be dashed by perversity on either side. 
It certainly will not be Louis Napoleon’s 
least glory that he has contributed to this 
union; and he must know this. We can 
hardly doubt that to preserve it unshaken 
must be with him a motive equal if not par- 
amount to any other. And, on the other 
hand, our own Government knows well that 
the alliance is thoroughly popular in Eng- 
land—is acceptable alike to all parties, 
classes, and characters —a fact rejoiced in 
by the most far-seeing speculator and the 
Tainest common-sense man‘ of business, 

rd Palmerston is personally P ma 5 to it, 
having been ejected from his office of Foreign 
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Secre for his precipitation in acknowl- 
edging Louis Napoleon. It wants but one 
element, which time alone can bring. Hith- 
erto it has been, perhaps necessarily from 
the form of government in France, at least 
in a an alliance of governments 
mainly. A few years of cordial intercourse 
would ripen it into an alliance of peoples ; 
and then it would be, humanly speaking, 
immutable. 

But the English public themselves have a 
duty in this matter. If the war should ter- 
minate without giving our navy an oppor- 
tunity to retrieve the comparative inaction 
and want of daring that have characterized 
the last two campaigns, Englishmen will 
naturally feel a passing wish that it might 
have been otherwise. ir a two-years war is 
not sufficient to rouse to their full display 
the taidy latent energies of this country, the 
satisfaction of restored peace will not unnat- 
urally be dashed with regret. If the hatred 
and envy of Continental powers have found 
in actual disasters ground enough for absurd 
misconception or at least misstatements of 
the decline of England’s military power, 
one might, without being considered blood- 
thirsty, wish for another campaign to test 
what we could do, now that the surprise of 
the war has worn off, and the nation is 
thoroughly roused to a sense of the impor- 
tance of the struggle. 

But should the common objects of the war 
be attained,—and we do not suppose that 
Louis Napoleon would be content with terms 
short of this,— we could not with reason 
hold out merely to enhance our own glory 
by triumphs for which the means have been 
prepared ; and we should act unreasonably 
were we to visit upon Louis Napoleon and 
the French a disappointment for which we 
are alone ourselves to blame. None of this 
is the fault of the French Emperor, though 
he may not be sorry for it. No act of per- 
fidy can we lay at his door, no act or speech 
that breathes even an unfriendly feeling. 
Indeed, it is only from a belief in the uni- 
versal selfishness of statesmen, and from a 
consciousness of 9 kindred feeling lurking 
—— ourselves, that any suspicion of Louis 
Napoleon’s satisfaction at our comparative 
ill-suecess can be entertained. Our own 
Government and our national policy are 
alone the cause if we have reaped less glory 
in the last two years than our allies the 
French. We had chosen to let our army 
dwindle down both in number and efficiency ; 
we had always neglected military education, 
and damped military ambition; we were 
unskilled in military administration, and 
no system conipensated for want of skill. 
Therefore we went to war with our land 
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ingly. Our navy was in high condition; 
but, with ample warning of what was goin 

to happen, the Government left it erippled 
in that peculiar arm needed for the warfare 
it was to be engaged in. The next cam- 
paign would probably show much of this 
remedied ; but opportunities wait for no 
inan: should ce be now made, and the 
common public objects of the war be at- 
tained, the English nation must be content, 
though her ancient preéminence has not been 
maintained by her exploits during the last 
two years. And if, in spite of ourselves, 
we cannot help feeling annoyed and vexed 
that we have failed to make the most of our 
opportunity, let us be angry with the right 
a and not shift upon the French ii - 
peror and his people a blame that attaches 
to ourselves, to our short-sighted economy, 
our contempt for administrative skill, our 
ignorance of the progress of other nations, 
our presumption, our conceit, and our stu- 
pidity. Meanwhile, be it remembered that 


by facts, but rumors; and that a vast if 
intervenes between us and their accomplish- 
ment, — namely, that the Russians should 
be prepared at once, without further beating, 
to concede such terms as the French Emperor 
could accept with regard to his own honor 
and interest and the common objects of the 
alliance. 





From The Examiner. 


THE PEOPLE AND PRINCES OF GER- 
MANY. 


WE are asked to discriminate between the 
people and the princes of Germany — but 
we are not aware that we have justly in- 
curred reproach for any failure in this 
respect. e stated our views upon the sub- 
ject ata time they were anything but pop- 
ular, during the struggle for what was 
called German Unity seven years ago, and 
we have not since seen any cause to change 
them. It has been matter of regret to us, 
but of no surprise, that the shabby and 
cowardly policy of the great and little courts 
has not Rasen the indignation of the coun- 
try. dt is more than a year and a half since 
this journal ventured to say that however 
much the sympathies of the more intelligent 
classes of the various German States might 
be opposed to those wicked and aggressive 
designs of Russia in the East, against which 
the allies had taken up arms, such sym- 
pathies would nevertheless not be exerted in 
any active attempt to impel the German 
Courts into actual hostilities against Russia. 
And so it has turned out. 

Without approving, we can understand 





force ill-prepared, and we suffered accord- 


this policy. ‘The liberal politicians of Ger- 


this train of remark has been suggested not _ 
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many submit to the inactivity of their prin- 
ces, not because they love but because the 
despise them, and hate the system of whic 
they think Germany is the victim. They 
find in that inactivity, and in the subserviency 
of their rulers to Russia, additional evidence 
of the evils they believe to result from the 
absence of Unity in Germany. We as little 
care now as formerly to conceal our opinions 
on this subject. However rudely and ungen- 
erously we in England, however spitefully 
or haughtily our neighbors in France, may 
treat such speculatiéns as too vague and 
ideal for practical and earthly natures, it is 
impossible for thoughtful men in all coun- 
tries not to see, in the infinite subdivisions 
of Germany — in the domestic antagonisms, 
jealousies, petty discords, and mischievous 
alienations which those divisions necessarily 
provoke—and in the war which the present 
absurd and ridiculous federation machinery 
wages against free institutions — sources of 
strength to Russia and of weakness to the 
rest of Europe, as well as of the deepest 
unhappiness to Germany. We must always 
think it, therefore, as events have since 
turned out, an immense misfortune for Eu- 
rope that success in some form or other did 
not attend the throes and agonies of Germany 
after Unity in 1848--9. For it is difficult to 
believe that Unity, which after all is only 
another and a very bad term for Nationality, 
would not have quickened a love of Ger- 
man independence into something like life, 
activity, and dignity at such a crisis as the 
present. 

Of course in consolidating any nationality 
there must necessarily be a period of noise, 
turbulence, some little violence, and social 
dislocation — temporary evils to be not dear- 
y paid for so great a permanent good ; and 
though the Germans overrate the alleged 
downright hostility with which they declare 
that France and England regarded their 
efforts at that time, there was in both coun- 
tries undoubtedly much ignorant impatience 
of the way in which they conducted their 
cause. In truth the thing was in somewhat 
grotesque and heavy, though very honest and 
worthy, hands ; and there was altogether too 
much laughter indulged at the many ab- 
surdities perpetrated. Its result appears to 
be a fixed impression on the part of the Ger- 
man liberals—as to France, that she is un- 
willing to see Germany, by means of unity, 
become a great military power; and as to 
England, that she is equally unwilling to 
see, by a like agency, the growth of a new 
naval power. Ridicule will not remove this 
impression ; and to it is mainly due the fact 
that they who entertain it have abstained 
from all endeavors to-force their princes 
into participation in this Russian war. They 





have regarded with some satisfaction the 
severity of the struggle, have chuckled a 
little over our reverses, and have ridiculed in 
their broadest style our blunders— hoping 
still that at last Europe would see, in the 
enormous strength of Russia, reason for 
pare German nationality. That they 

ave been for burning the house down by 
way of roasting their pig, we will not say; 
for it is only just to add that they appear to 
have been throughout convinced of the ulti- 
mate success of the allies. 

Such we may fairly assume to be the views 
of the more moderate and temperate German 
liberals, and, regret them a8 we may, we can- 
not condemn them altogether. Useful to us, 
in a military point of view, as Austrian or 
Prussian co-operation would be, it is im- 
possible not to admit that success in it would 
retard rather than advance whatever political 
intelligence in Germany has most at heart. 
For of course France and England would be 
expected in return to support, as far as they 
reasonably could, the existing dynastic ar- 
rangements of Germany ; and would thereby 
condemn the country to a longer endurance 
of its innumerable and imbecile princes. It 
is in fact only because such support would 
be necessarily much less valuable than su 
port of the same kind from Russia, that the 
German courts have instinctively inclined to 
that which is certain and dependable. The 
are annoyed at the stupidity with whic 
Russia has got involved in a war arising out 
of Turkish politics, but not less are averse 
to any effective ‘‘ humbling ’’ of the pride or 
diminution of the strength of their great 
prop, and mainstay against their peoples — 
the Czar. 

On several occasions Lord John Russell has 
most effectively shown the amazing hold 
which Russia has on the sovereigns, courts, 
armies, nobility, and functionary class of 
Germany ; and as frequently he has reiterated 
surprise that the German people continue to 
endure that maleficent influence. But not 
to endure it means a revolution, either peace- 
able, if that be possible, or violent, as is 
most probable; and: revolution is a word 
which the governments of France and Eng- 
land at present hold almost in as great horror 
and detestation as the despotic powers of 
Europe. Were the liberal party to rise to- 
morrow for the purpose of liberating Ger- 
many from the incubus that bears it down, 
they know by sad experience how frail would 
be the succor—nay, how great would be 
the resistance— they might expect from 
either the people or governments of the allies. 
Yet the only way effectually to destroy the 

ower of Russia in Germany is by develop- 
ing the nationality of Germany ; for without 
this there can be no real independence. I¢ 
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will have to be done by revolution — which 
og come, and the later the worse it will 


In its — plight, the strength and 
power of Germany are altogether frittered 
away. There is no doubt a Bund as a cen- 
tral power, and this Bund can in certain 
cases of emergency call out a common force. 
But the Bund must first agree on a common 
object; and that which Austria proposes, 
Prussia opposes, while that which Prussia 
suggests, avaria won’t listen to. And just 
look at the condition of the two great mili- 
tary states of Germany. Financially, Prus- 
sia is better off than Austria, but in a mili- 
tary point of view, Austria is much the 
stronger power. The Prussian army, as act- 
ually embodied, is an army of half-trained 
clowns, with two long extended frontiers to 
defend against the two most powerful nations 
in Europe ; so that, numerically strong as it 
looks on paper, it is a force little disposable 
- for other than domestic pu o aug- 

ment it, the older soldiers of the first reserve 

must be called out at great cost to the state, 
and at a disturbance of industry, labor, and 
comfort to the people, that would prove 
_ almost intolerable. The Austrian army, no 
doubt, is a more effective force ; but its enor- 
mous cost is fast carrying the Austrian gov- 
ernment to bankruptcy; and there is no 
saying how soon Lombardy and Venice (to 
say nothing of Hungary) may again provide 
it with employment. The military expendi- 
ture of Austria has been unparalleled for a 
state of peace, and the late retrenchments do 
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not materially relieve the pressure. It has 
Hungary to keep down, it has Italy to op- 
ress, it maintains establishments at 
nkfort and in all the German federal for- 
tresses ; and besides all this it has a 
to plant its hold on the Principalities, doubt- 
less with a view to compensation if Lombardy 
should be lost. 

It is in vain to say that Germany is inter- 
ested in this military expenditure of Austria. 
Its objects are non-Germanic; and yet, by 
means of its extra~-Germanic purposes, liberty 
in Germany is suppréssed. Nevertheless 
Austria’s is the only army that Germany 
could at once bring to bear against Russia. 
The existing Prussian army, in case of war, 
would be barely adequate to protect its own 
frontiers. 

The sum of it all is plain and simple 
enough. It is that if we are, as Lord John 
Russell thinks, to seek in Germany the true 
security against Russian ambition, we must 
look for it in the German people; and a 
people is represented only by what the Ger- 
mans have not— unity and nationality. On 
no other terms can we ever have effectual 
aid from Germany. But that, we fear, isa 
price that no living statesmen have yet made 
up their minds to pay. A great German 
revolution is nevertheless an event not in our 
(eeeet to be deprecated, but rather to be 

oped for and assisted by public opinion in 
England. For Germany in its present state 
will always disappoint mankind in such 
emergencies as that we are now undergoing. 








was read by Professor Kache before the Ameri- 
can Scientific Association, stating, that at nine 
o’clock on the morning of the 28d of December 
1854, an earthquake occurred at Simoda, on the 
island of Niphon, Japan, and occasioned the 
wreck of the Russian frigate Diana, which was 
then in port. The harbor was first emptied of 
water, and then came in an enormous wave, 
_ which again receded and left the harbor dry. 
This occurred several times. The United States 
has self-acting tide-gauges at San Francisco and 
at San Diego, which record the rise of the tide 
upon cylinders, turned by clocks ; and at San 
Francisco, 4800 miles from the scene of the earth- 
quake, the first “wave arrived twelve hours and 
sixteen minutes after it had receded from the 
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harbor’ of Simoda. It had travelled across the 
broad bosom of the Pacific Ocean at the rate of 
six and a half miles a minute, and arrived safely 
on the shores of California, to astonish the scien- 
tific observers of the coast-surveying expedition. 
The first wave,'or rising of the waters, at San 
Francisco, was seven-tenths of a foot in height, 
and lasted for about half an hour. It was fol- 
lowed by a series of seven other waves of less 
magnitude, at intervals of an hour each. At 
San Diego, similar phenomena were observed, 
although, on account of the greater distance from 
Simoda, (400 miles greater than to San Francis- 
co), the waves did not arrive so soon, and were 
not quite as high.— Boston Atlas, quoted by 
Chambers’ Journal. 











